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HERE ARE 4 OF OUR CURRENT BEST SELLERS 


Select those last-minute gifts now and order before it’s too late! 
All of these books have been carefully reviewed to assure you the 


best reading in the field of ceramics 


DESIGNS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM by Joan 8 Priclo_a . ae : 
guiding hand to top-notch decoro- | E ‘ I 1s 
tor achievement, these simple mo- : ue p THEN 
tifs need no shading and may be 
easily enlarged or transferred. With 
emphasis on simple, modern de- 
sign, the author has assembled a 
complete subject list including 
birds, fish, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
sports, flowers, nursery and sce- 
nics. Large (8!/2” x 11/2”) format, 
134 pages, profusely _ illustrated. 
$5.95 





CERAMIC SCULPTURE by John 
B. Kenny—Mr. Kenny's latest book 
promises to be as valuable as 
his “Pottery Making.” He uses the 
same step-by-step pictorial tech- 
nique and an identical format. 
Containing over a thousand photos 
and sketches, it covers all phases 
of the sculptor’s art from beginning 
essentials to advanced projects, 
including animals, chessmen, fig- 
ures, and many others. Large 
(7” x 10” format), 302 pages. 

$7.50 








Order Form 
o 


MONTHLY Book Department 
4175 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me the following books: 





We pay postage 





Name cise aeoemeaisaaealaas oer 

Address seer ea a = Zs ae 

City__ a dl a 
Ohio Residents add 3% Sales Tax. 

| enclose [_] Check [_] Money Order [_] Other 





MOSAICS, HOBBY AND ART by 


Edwin Hendrickson _ hj. pioneer 


book on mosaics features popular 
patterns of mosaic 
craftsmen as well as step-by-step 
instruction on 12 basic projects. 
There is profusely-illustrated infor- 
mation on tesserae—how to cut, 
shape and use—adhesives, cements, 
dyes, backings and edgings best 
suited for mosaics. A handbook for 
the beginner as well as the ad- 
vanced hobbyist. 111 pages. 
$3.50 


well-known 





CERAMICS FOR THE ARTI 
POTTER by F. H. Norton —The 
most complete book on ceramics! 
From choosing the proper clay to 
putting the final touches on a 
piece of pottery, each operation 
is explained clearly and simply 
with photographs and diagrams. 
The first half of the book tells 
how-to-do-it; the second goes into 
more advanced discussions of clays, 
molds, glazing, etc. 320 pages, 
471 illustrations, (7” x 10” format). 
$7.50 


“That book is good which 
puts me in a working mood.” 
=—_=<« Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Here are 4 GOOD books 
from the CM booklist! 


All sold with a money back 


Guarantee 
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Exhibition 





April 24 
thru 27, 1958 
Conrad Hilton 
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A 
joy 
* rings * 
out 
at this 
% Christmas ¥& 
season. 
3 It’s timely * 
to send a sincere 
note of appreciation 
¥%& to Re-Ward wholesalers, * 
dealers and friends every- 
where. Your friendship and 
¥& good will are cherished. In yf 
the rush of business, it is easy 
to overlook expressing thanks to the 
¥& wonderful people who have made Re-Ward’s * 
leadership possible. So here’s wishing everyone 
A 
Merry 
Christmas 


and a Prosperous, Happy New Year. 


Re- Ward 


CERAMIC COLOR MFRS., INC. 
1987 Firestone Bivd. Los Angeles 1, Calif. 




















EVERYTHING 
FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN 
. for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 
43%,” diameter and 1'/2” high. It reaches enameling tem- 
perature quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are 


easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 














ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. 


METALS 


All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated 
steel which requires no pre-cleaning. 


For cuff links, ear rings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Write for your copy of cur new catalog illustrating our com- 
plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling. 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Rood - Highlond Park, III 














coming up in CM for ‘58 





something new... 


. is being added. In response to reader requests, 
each issue will contain a full-page ‘Picture of the 
Month.” Ideal for the classroom bulletin board, for the 
ceramic scrapbook or just for pleasurable looking, the 
photos will be vivid close-ups of fine examples of pottery 
and sculpture. 


something altered... 


. and expanded, will be CM's favorite sections— 
“Answers to Questions’ and “Suggestions from our 
Readers." Again, in response to reader requests, these 
departments will be enlarged so you can have more of 
your favorite material in each issue. 


something special... 


... by Edris Eckhardt. In fact, anything by Eck- 
hardt is considered “special” by CM readers. A teacher 
of “kids” ranging from 4 to 70, and an internationally 
known sculptor and artist, she has developed many spe- 
cial teaching techniques which she will share through 
these pages. The CM camera follows her through more 
than a dozen projects, from simple thumb pots and fire- 
brick sculpture to professional-type portrait busts. 


something regular... 


. . . our old standbys stay with us, of course. Tom 
Sellers, Kathe Berl, Zena Holst, Don Wood, Carlton Ball, 
Marc Bellaire . . . will continue to supply the steady and 
nourishing diet on clay working, decorating and enameling. 


something steady... 


. . that’s our respect for your ceramic needs and 
wishes and our thanks for your continued interest in Ce- 
ramics Monthly. 


Greetings of the Season 


Pig rig Chip 
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0. HOMMEL 


the world’s 

most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 


ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 


UNDERGLAZE PENCILS: 
and CRAYONS 


MAIR BRUSHES 




















FREE nomme CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated. 
Reader can write for 
technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes. 


rue O. HOMMREL co. 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 


LIBRARY 










UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 





HELP! HELP! 


Dear Editor: 

1 have been asked by a few local moth- 
ers to help them get their Brownie Troop 
started in ceramics. I, myself, go to cer- 
amic classes, so I can keep up with the 
present trend, but I actually started it 11 
years ago when I was an advertising art 
student. I find I can give aid and in- 
struction to adults, but I am sure I would 
need help in getting children started. I 
don’t want to confuse them with too high 
goals or things they are too young to un- 
derstand. 

I thought perhaps your Book Depart- 
ment could give me some help, some 
format to guide me. Do you know of any 
books or pamphlets that I might use to 
help me teach children ceramics? They 
are in the nine to 11 age group. 

Mrs. ANNE LANE 
Daly City, Calif. 


@ We don’t know of a book devoted to 
children’s projects. However, CM ran a 
series by Phil Allen which will be of as- 
sistance. Some back issues (Aug., Nov., 
Dec. 1955) still are available ——Ed. 


PHILIPPINE ORCHIDS 


Dear Editor: 

Herewith is my subscription to CERAMICS 
MontTu_yy for another year. Allow me to 
take this occasion to congratulate the Edi- 
tors for consistently turning out copies of 
interest. Your magazine has been of great 


help to me. I do believe that more articles 
on recent trends in design, ceramic tech- 
nology, glazes and glaze compositions in 
the low firing group would be very help- 
ful, especially to readers in my country 
where ceramics is only now being develop- 
ed as an industry. Again, orchids to you 
all. 
BENJAMIN LaGpAM Eo 
Manila, Philippines 


POPULAR QUESTION 


Dear Editor: 

Why do you include information on 
copper (enameling) in a ceramic maga- 
zine? Isn’t that a metal? ... 

Mrs. M. G. REEB 

Kansas City, Mo. 
@ This is one of the most often asked 
questions. The reason is that a glass 
enamel is a ceramic material, enameling 
is a ceramic technique, and many clay 
workers also work with enamels. Enamei, 
glaze and glass are all the same—glass. 
The way each is used determines what it 
is called. If used alone (as a window, 
tumbler, ash tray, earrings), it is called 
glass. Used as a coating on clay or other 
ceramic material, it is called glaze. Used 
as a coating on a metal such as copper, 
silver, steel, etc., it is called enamel.—Ed. 


PLEASE SPARE THE COVERS 


Dear Editor: 
. . . May I suggest that hereafter coupons 
should be printed on inside pages and 
not on covers. I use my magazines at the 
handicraft classes and it’s too bad to mu- 
tilate the covers. 
We enjoy most of the articles, especially 
the Tom Sellers items. 
Auice E. Ho_mMes 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 








A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 


Dear Editor: 

I re-read with interest Master Potter I. 
Carlton Ball’s article, “Throwing Huge 
Shapes” in the January issue of CerRAMiIcs 
MonTHLy. 

I believe I can make a contribution. I 
am enclosing a photo of a pot 22 inches 


in diameter (green) which, when fired. 
was four feet high. It was thrown in 
sections. Before a new section was added. 
the first section was bound with four-inch 
medical gauze. Each section adhered to 


(Continued on page 28) 





DUNCAN PRECISION-MADE 


STUDENT CASTING MOLDS 


FOR EZ CASTING 


NOW .. . Cast Greenware in minutes. Number of pieces listed with each 
mold are cast all at once. Quality and precision manufacture makes these 
molds durable. They may be used over again many times without loss of 
detail. Simple, speedy and very economical, but absolutely superb in 


detail and results. A perfect student mold. 
Molds packaged with complete illustrated instructions. 






*For P.P. in U.S.A. add 60c for one—40c 
ond 20c for ec. extra. In Colif. add 3% 


N 
a 


for ea. extra in Calif. 40 for one 
Sales tox. 


PLUS 25 additional molds 


illustrated in FREE Folder 
ot your Dealers’ or 
Distributors’ or 
write direct 





CERAMIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Dept. CM 1 - 4030 N. BLACKSTONE AVE..- FRESNO 3, CALIF. 


Tay Duwtana' NeW Coovee (foal ( Opaque Underglaze ch he miracle vgudaiotl PG-16 











SM-200 5 Farm Animals 





SM-500 7 Cats 
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THE FINEST, SAFEST KILNS. 


ON THE MARKET [== ied, 


AyRILN. 


| THE TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 









Ask your loca! Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


TOP LOADERS 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
... 2 peep holes . . . pilot lights . . . and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL U16H 


























oe FRONT LOADERS HIGH TEMPERATURE 


FURNACES 
TO 3000° F 
. . . using silicon 
carbide heating 
elements 


A complete 
line of bench 
and floor mod- 
els available. 


MODEL 424 MODEL 818-G 


ENAMELING KILNS 


TEMPERATURE HOLDING 
ENAMELING KILN 
Can Also Do Ceramics! 


‘7 4so plus $2.00 crating charge. 
Chamber size: 4” x 812" x 812" 


MODEL E48 ENAMELING KILN 





Price includes Pyrometer, 

Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 
Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Glow 
Porcelain Element Holders. 

Attractive . . . Plugs in anywhere! 


MODEL E49 





Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . Plugs in 
anywhere .. . attains enameling temperatures 


All steel welded case . . . gravity door... ‘2 5° 


no crating charge. 
Chamber size: 


quickly regardless of voltage conditions . . . 
elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 4" x 8” x 8” 
*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
lf, & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


DECEMBER, 1957 











Ceramic SHOPPER 


Here are some gift suggestions for last-minute shopping for 
your friends (or yourself) and “hints” to Santa Claus. Re- 
gardless of your interests in ceramics—throwing on the 
wheel, hand forming, sculpture, china painting, enameling or 
experimenting with clays and glazes—some of these products 
are bound to appeal to you. Remember to mention CM when 
you write to the manufacturers for additional details, cata- 


logs and prices. 


China Painting Kit 


A complete do-it-yourself kit which 
includes not only the china-painting 
materials but also the china is a new 
innovation of Campana. Each kit 
contains eleven colors of already- 
prepared china paints. This elimi- 


CAMPANA'S “Easy Do” 
CHINA PAINTING DESSERT SET 





nates the need to mix and grind your 
own colors, and the manufacturer 
claims they will not dry out. In addi- 
tion to the dessert kit illustrated, there 
is also a jewelry kit available. All 
kits come with compiete supplies and 
full instructions. 


D. M. Campana Art Co., 442 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Enameling Kiln 


A wide range of enameling kiln 
models is offered by L & L. IIlus- 
trated is Model E-49 which sells for 
under $75. One of its special features 
is an input control switch which per- 
mits you to change the rate of heat- 
ing-up of the kiln. For example, 
when you open the door and the kiln 


6 


loses heat you can regain the heat 
quickly through the input control 
switch, giving a more even overall 
temperature. 

A pyrometer which gives the exact 











inside temperature is built in as 
standard equipment. Patented ele- 
ments and element holders give long 
life and easy replacement. Other fea- 
tures and details on other models can 
be had by writing. 

L & L Manufacturing Co., Chester 
1 Pa. 


Cy Cig Orig 


Clay and Plaster Tools 


An unconditional guarantee is the 





offer made by Craftool on their dou- 
ble-ground, knife-edged high temper 


steel tools. Excellent for wheel work 
as well as clay modeling and plaster 
carving, the tools come in a variety 
of shapes for different purposes. The 
balanced handle is of aluminum so it 
cannot rust. They come in 6 in., 8 in. 
and 10 in. lengths; the 6-in. tools are 
75c each and a set of 8 complete with 
canvas roll kit for storing or hang- 
ing is $5.95. 

Craftools, Inc., 396 Broadway, New 
York 13. 


CO OE CPt 


Jewelry Molds 


Self-cast findings are the big fea- 
ture of the new series recently intro- 





duced by Duncan. Each mold can 
produce a variety of necklace, ear- 
rings, or bracelet units. Fourteen dif- 
ferent shapes per mold may be cast 
at one time and findings for two com- 
plete jewelry sets are included with 
each mold. The complete price is 
under $3. 

Duncan Ceramic Products, Inc., 
4030 North Blackstone Ave., Fresno, 
Calif. 


iy rig Sey 


Ready-to-use Art Clay 


Two new white art clays were de- 
veloped recently for cone 06 firing 
by Drakenfeld. The body is available 
as a casting slip and also as a plastic 
clay. 

The casting body is supplied in dry 
form in 25 lb cartons. Only water is 


(Continued on page 8) 
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TEACHERS—STUDIO OPERATORS— 
DEALERS—DISTRIBUTORS—MANUFACTURERS 


JOIN the N.C.A. 


The Only National Ceramic Organization 


ARE YOU A TALKER OR A DOER? At the Asbury 
Park and Chicago Shows, over 160 studios and 
teachers decided to do something about getting a 
national organization started for our industry. 
Membership dues were set at the practical figure 
of $5 per year. Instead of talking, they did some- 
thing about it. Each contributed $5 towards a 
years membership. You can become a charter 
member by sending in $5 immediately. If a mem- 
bership of 1,000 is not attained, your money will 
be returned. 

INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE ! ! ! 
Qualifications: You must earn a living from cer- 
amics, either as a teacher, studio, dealer, distributor 
or manufacturer engaged directly in ceramics. 
This is What You Will Get: Listing in the Official 
Professional Directory of the Ceramic Hobby 
Field. Free copy of this Directory listing dealers, 
distributors, studios, teachers and manufacturers. 





* 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 
by 
Teachers 
and 


for 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


ss Motor) 


* 


. . . The famous B & | 


Ideal for school, studio, home use 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 


features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 


Professionals 


Performance! 


(Shipped complete, 





tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & | . . . get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features . . 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wise. 


“@riginators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 


@eeeoeeeeeeees#9e@€es¢ese?e?ee?e?tsteese @ 

Become a charter member so our hobby can take its 

place in this growing industry. DO YOUR PART. 

Send your $5 NOW, to: Bill Martin, Temporary 

Treasurer, 4115 W. Lawrence, Chicago 30, Ill. 

Note: Funds collected will be held in a Trust Bank 
Account. State whether you cre a teacher, studio, 
dealer, distributor or manufacturer. 











SHADOW WHITE 


Another MAYCO GLAZE of distinction 


Specially formulated for glazing underglaze colors to give you softly diffused 
colors and white shadows. Ceramics glazed with SHADOW WHITE are 


refreshingly different and tasteful. Try this simple technique for those last 





minute Christmas gifts. Directions on every bottle. 


NEW EXOTIC GLAZES 


Sunburst Autumn-Green Nugget-Brown Pepperpot Rosewood 


DEALERSHIPS in MAYCO colors and glazes available. Write to your 
nearest MAYCO distributor or directly to us. 








MAYCO COLORS 


10645 CHANOLER BLVD., 





NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


DECEMBER, 1957 











VELVA-PLY 
YLP-AVLEY 


Ald-VATIA 


Forward, backward, or upside-down, you 
can find no better glaze than VELVA-PLY, 


the sure-fire one-fire ceramic glaze. 


Inquire about a VELVA-PLY distributor- 
ship for your state or province. 


CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING & 
MOSAICS BY TYLART 


the < ° 
aarrtiaon Studies 
(the house of glazes 


the usual and unusual) 


8744 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Phone UNiversity 2-9222 


NEW—Custom design service 
for mosaics. Write now. 
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essential art tools... 


Use X-acto replaceable-blade 
Knives wherever a surgically 
sharp edge is required...for Sten- 
cils « Friskets « Silk Screen 
Retouching * Mat Cutting + Mon- 
tage « Etching « Scratchboard 
FREE! Buying Guide for 
X-Acto Artist Knives, 


Tools Art and Craft Sets 
48-69 VanDam Street, L.I.C. 1, N.Y. 











Shopper 


(Continued from page 6) 


needed to convert the dry body into 
a slip since the deflocculant has al- 





ready been added by the manufac- 
turer. 

The plastic clay is supplied in 
a moist, ready-to-use form packed in 
plastic bags in 25 lb cartons. 

B. F. Drakenfeld and Co. Inc., 45- 
47 Park Place, New York. 


CH Chi Pig 


Air Compressor 


A lightweight compressor, capable 
of producing 150 lbs pressure and 
costing under $80, is available from 
Master Mechanic. The unit comes 
complete with a 1 hp motor, a pres- 
sure relief valve, high-pressure gauge 
and shut-off valve. The built-in pres- 





sure storage tank eliminates pulsa- 
tion. The unit is recommended by 
the manufacturer as ideal for the 
amateur or professional potter or for 
the studio operator for spraying 
glazes (and for all household and 
garden spraying needs). 

Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin. 


Shadow White Glaze 


A new glaze by Mayco is designed 
to give a variety of effects to under- 
glaze decorated ware. Called Shadow 
White, it is a specially formulated, 
white translucent glaze which softens 
and gives diffused color tones to un- 





derglaze colors as well as _ white 
shadows in crevices and etched areas. 
Write for full details on this glaze 
as well as the other glazes in the 
Mayco Line. 

Mayco Colors Inc., 10645 Chand- 
ler Blud., North Hollywood, Calif. 


CS Oi Cy 


Chemicals for glazes 


A complete line of frits and all 
chemicals required for making your 





own glazes is one of the feature de- 
partments of O. Hommel. The com- 
pany states that their wide range of 
frits can meet the needs of almost any 
glaze recipe and assures the potter 
a reliable and continuous source of 
uniform materials. Technical aid is 
available to educational institutions. 
Write for complete catalog. 

O. Hommel Co., P. O. Box 475, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| Portable: Weighs only 85 Ibs. Handles at either end make it 
$ AR TTE easy to carry. Now demonstrators can have a wheel to depend on, 
that can be taken anywhere in the back seat of a car, yet has the 


power and stability of a large kickwheel, enabling a demonstration 
of any size pot without noise, vibration, or slipping under strain. 


Sit While Throwing: No balancing on one foot or kicking neces- 
sary. Sit at regular chair height and your body weight adds to the 
stability of the wheel. Regardless of size, from a six-year-old to a 
six-footer, you are in the same relation to the wheel head. This 
wheel is especially good for children who cannot reach or control 
ordinary wheels. Schools will find for the first time that all children 
can learn to throw without the added difficulty of awkward reach. 
The position of the potter on this wheel is the same as that of the 
oriental potters’ wheel where a person is over his work for maximum 
leverage. 











Variable Speeds: Foot lever 


Wheel head nner nana ooo monn =o 12" gluminum slides forward and back, re- 
3 15” diameter by 4” high. movable Bias : i 

| gpliecemeramensen tll ec tle GATS oN % HP. wing Wh ri iy ene you 
ans CORSOIIION,  cndittiddanasctsauun Aluminum and Wood choose, ee! goes irom neu- 
REE Foot lever, 40 to 180 RPM and free spinning tral free spinning position to 
gS eneheneiceeeeneenteteteetinntintooaclion Son i 180 R.P.M. with an infinite va- 
ga = SS Ss a a ee a eS, 22 2 7 
DUS 2S ioe ccna ty aucb gan nama Waa 16” wide, 36” long riety of speeds. There is no 
WEGRG n-ne cemenecnceessnenesnensn enwsatawswenae 85 pounds jumping from one speed to 
GEE 0nndtnnntrenetanenineineken Waterproof stop Ht start 


another. Professional potters will 
admire the accurate, smooth 
speed controls. Beginners can 
learn to concentrate on throw- 
ing with no worry about the 
wheel getting out of control. 


10-foot removable cord and plug. 
All ball bearings, sealed. 
SCARGO POTTER'S WHEEL -.....~..........--........ $230.00 


ARM REST < 
ee a eee 10.00 


Write to Scargo Stoneware Pottery, Rt. 6A, Dennis, Cape 
Cod, Mass. 


Wheel can be crated and shipped directly to you C.O.D., or see 
your local ceramic dealer. 


Made On Cape Cod ... A Traditional Home 
Of America's Earliest Craftsmen 


Removable Pan: Wheel head 
unscrews and drip pan lifts out 
completely for draining off of 
slip and easy washing. 
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NOW ... MAKE YOUR OWN 


A MOST SINCERE 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


To each, and all, of our many customers 
and their families 





To each, and all, of the thousands who 
have and now use Holland Molds * Color Chart 

* Instruction Sheets 
* Price List 

We carry everything for mosaic work. Imported Italian and 


To each, and all, ceramic material manu- fj French mosaic tiles and tessarras, brass and wrought iron J 
facturers, ceramic suppliers and ceramic table frames, legs, mastics, tools and grout. 
dealers 


Wrought Iron Table Frames Brass Finish PP rie) { 
Legs—set of 4 set of 4 





| “Rectangular | _ Circular | OF nica OOO ne 3.96 


l |12%x12%4 | 5.50 | 18” dia. | 7.50] 11”... 8.95 12”____ 4.50 
i |18%4x18% | 8.50 | 24” dia. | 9.50] 14”___- 9.95 16”____ 5.50 





To each, and all, we also wish a very happy 
and prosperous new year 


























|1814x4814 | 19.95 | 30” dia. | 12.50] 16” ____11.95 22”____ 6.50 








| 36” dia. | 18.50]  22”____12.95 28”____ 7.50 
TH es $1.45 per sheet and up (approx. 1 sq. ft.) 














SOLID BRASS i” STRIP —-—_----___-- 706 ft, drilled, w/serew 
FROM ALL OF US SOLID BRASS 17S: 
MOSAIC MASTIC _____.. $6c tube, $185 pint, $2.25 ict 
Moana TILE GROUT 





Trenton, New Jersey UALITY CERAMIC SUPPLIES” 
. N. Wells, “Chicago 10, Il. Phone MI sas 
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Season’s Greetings 





QUESTIONS 


for the 


TEACHER 


@ DO THE CERAMIC COLORS YOU 
CARRY OFFER STUDENT COMPLE- 
TION OF EVERY CERAMIC PROJECT? 


@ DO THEY INCLUDE “ART POTTER" 
GLAZES WHICH PROVIDE PROFES- 
SIONAL EFFECTS? 


@ DO THEY OFFER COLOR HARMONY, 
CONSISTENCY AND WIDE ONE FIRE 
RANGE? 


IF NOT, then write to us (on school or offi- 
cial letterhead) for complete information on 
Ceramichrome’s prepared liquid ceramic 
underglazes and glazes that offer the above 
qualities and more! 





CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES 


2111 W. Slauson Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
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ATTENTION! 
ceramic hobby industry 


MANUFACTURERS 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR 
1958 


© NEW PROSPECTS 
C E R A M C NEW CUSTOMERS 
HOBBY NEW CONTACTS 


3 @), | ; NEW DEALER ACCOUNTS 


IMMEDIATE & FUTURE SALES 
MAY 











SIXTH ANNUAL 


PROFITS 


NOTE: PRIVATE OFFICES, FOR 
MANUFACTURER'S USE 
DURING THE SHOW, WILL 
BE AVAILABLE AT 
NOMINAL COST, UPON 
REQUEST IN ADVANCE 





“CONVENTION HALL 


AS SBURY PARK .N. 


FOR EXHIBIT SPACE RESERVATIONS CONTACT 
CERAMIC EXPOSITIONS 
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Glue Stopper 

If you use a liquid glue for 
fastening the findings to jew- 
elry this item should prove 
interesting to you: 

Insert a common straight 
pin in the hole of the appli- 
cator tip when the tube is 
not in use. No other stopper 
is necessary to keep the glue 
fluid; the pin is easily re- 
moved. No more messy brok- 
en tubes or tips! 

—Ethel Morrison 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Christmas Quickie 

For Christmas tree orna- 
ments that are quick and 
easy to make dip strips of 
rick-rack, lace edging, em- 
broidery, etc. in slip. String 
on a wire to dry, then spray 
with glaze. These can be 





decorated with gay under- 
glaze colors (before glazing) 
or with gold or overglaze 
colors after the glaze firing. 
The results are delicate hang- 

ing ornaments.! 
—RMrs. Marion H. Ely 
Wichita, Kansas 


Jewelry Cutter 

For making many pieces of 
jewelry of the same design, 
a cutter facilitates matters. 
If you want to create your 
own design, you can make 
your own cutter very easily 
by using the metal band that 
is removed when opening a 
can of coffee. 

These metal strips have a 
sharp edge and are easy to 
bend and shape with small 


readers 


pliers. Just a drop of solder 

will join and hold the ends 
together. 

—Peg Townsend 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Salvage System 

Not every piece we decor- 
ate comes out exactly the way 
intended and if you are like 
me, you won’t want to throw 
the fired results away. I have 
worked out a method of sal- 
vaging fired pieces that I 
would like to share. 

You can spatter or sponge- 
on a coating of a one-stroke 
underglaze or of a metal such 
as gold. After refiring, you 
will end up with a very in- 
teresting piece regardless of 
the nature of the decoration 
that was on originally. 

Another method is to apply 
frit around the edges of the 
glazed piece. This melts and 
runs when refired carrying 
the glaze and much of the 
decoration with it to produce 
very interesting effects. 

—Lillian M. Chamberlain 
Malden, Mass. 


Kiln Cleaner 

To keep kiln dirt from 
dropping on the pieces being 
fired, I always vacuum the 
kiln before stacking. I use the 
hose attachment that has a 
brush on the end. This helps 
get the dust and brick parti- 
cles from the lid and from 
hard-to-reach places. The en- 
tire procedure takes only a 
few minutes and saves much 

disappointment later. 
—Mrs. Helen Poehler 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Glazing Hint 
When brushing on a coat- 
ing of slip or glaze, a smoother 
surface can be had if you use 
a soft paint brush, two inches 
wide. Always brush into the 
finished area, rather than 
starting from it, for better 

coverage. 

—Pearl E. Fitzpatrick 
Gary, Ind. 


Dollars for your Thoughts 
CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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3 Ways a Merry Christmas 












1 — No. 73—Freeform Bowl—$6.25—9” x 
814” x 3”. A plain bowl for your own 
Xmas Design 

2 — No. 73A — Holly Freeform Bowl — 
$7.00—The same bowl with a Xmas 
holly design to make a quick and easy 
holiday accessory. 

3 — FREE — the new PODESZWA Pat- 

tern wishing you a very Merry Xmas. 

This pattern is our Xmas GIFT TO 

YOU to thank you for the increasing 

interest you have shown in our de- 

signs. This design sheet will be avail- 
able during December 1957 only and 
may be obtained by mailing 10c to, 
cover postage and handling. 

Isabel Podeszwa 














Bee Basch 
Send for our FREE Catalog! 
All molds (c) Bee FOB 
, Sarasota, Fla. Add 10% 
BAC (L 4 for packing. 50c mini- 
$1gH mum. No COD’s, please 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM—2124 Bee Ridge St., Sarasota, Fla. 
MAIL ADDRESS—S. Englewood Beach Rd., Englewood, Fla. 












It's so easy to look up 
that special article you - 
have in mind when you 
have a Binder for your 
back issues of CM. 


And you can be sure that 
the issue you want will be 
there — the steel blades 
hold each issue firmly in 
place. The Binder has a 
green cover with the 
name plates in gold leaf. 

rice $3.50 
(we pay pestage) 
ee 


Order one today! 











Ceram! 

i ars mga gn Yes — please send me a BINDER ' 
Gj Content for my copies of Ceramics Monthly } 
a Name i 
a 5 
i Address j 
i 

+ City Zn State. : 
HB Tenclose $ —, Send remintance with order. Ohio residents odd 3% Soles Tox, 
cs tenn case me GE GD GSES OED MED GH RUS SEED Ge Ge EEN Eee 
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MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 








Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exp mec 


Whether amateur od skilled artisan . . you'll find the smooth motorized 
operation ase of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER’ S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 


tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 


Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
—_ plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
no bats. 
You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is contrclled by a foot pedal. 
Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any % HP motor. 
+r pg VY, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
ee 





Floor Model, Item 47b, Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at 
$175.00—Factory Price ~..............-_._ 94.50 
Bench Model. Item 47a, Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at 


$125.00—Factory Price  ..................------. 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC: Mfg. Co. $69.95 
Dept. 20-R Burlington, Wis. 
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CHRISTMAS SCU 


Lucia Comins Develops her Concepts of Biblical Characters 
After Long Hours of Contemplation, Trials and Experiments 


by ANNE G. DYE 


LTHOUGH Lucia B. Comins has been an art 

teacher and artist for 35 years, her work in ceramic 
Christmas figures represents one of her relatively new 
interests. As frequently happens, this interest grew out 
of a teaching situation. In this case, an adult art class 
wanted to make Madonna figures for the Christmas 
season. 

Miss Comins encouraged each member of the group 
to use his resources to create a personal image of the 
Madonna. Result: Some fine original sculpture from 
the students, and also the beginning of Miss Comin’s in- 
tensive experiments with the subject. 

She develops her concepts of Biblical characters, 
such as the Madonna and the Wise Men, only after long 
hours of contemplation. Then follow countless versions, 


trials and experiments. The Wise Men shown here came 
from a long series in which the general mood was dignity- 
and-whimsy. 

About the practical aspects of Christmas sculpture, 
Miss Comins comments, “I think that procedures them- 
selves are rather incidental. It’s more important to know 
and respect the limitations of the material.” However, 
she does describe part of the process of making her 
ceramic figures—the beginning and the end. 

“I like to drop the soft clay repeatedly on an oil- 
cloth. This rids the clay of air bubbles, and also works 
it into a basic shape—oblong, pyramid, etc.—which 
will dominate the piece until it is completed. If I want 
to begin with a cylinder, I roll the clay much as one 
prepares coils for making a pot. This basic shape is stiff 
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enough to stand on end, if used for a standing figure, and 
remains structurally solid throughout the adding and 
cutting away which delineates the final figure. You can 
see that the full-length Wise Men still have their cylind- 
rical form. If the clay wall of a completed piece is too 
heavy for firing, I clear away some of the clay from 
beneath.” 

With characteristic honesty, Lucia Comins adds 
that there are times when she has no clear mental image 
of her goal. “Then I find I usually build an oblong for 
a start,” she says. “Even my ceramic heads are often 
based on that shape.” 

After some experience in displaying her ceramics, she 
has decided that the problem of mounting deserves more 
attention than often is given it. The popular waxed 
blocks, she thinks, seldom blend as well with glazed 
sculpture as do salty-looking pieces of driftwood. 

Ever since her childhood days near the Connecticut 
River, Lucia Comins has made a hobby of collecting 
driftwood, and some of these weather-beaten pieces make 
good mounts. Large wood blocks are desirable, but are 
much harder to purchase than boards and planks. She 
is lucky enough to have a convenient source in her own 
woodpile. To prepare the blocks, she “squares off” the 
bark from good pieces of apple, ash, and butternut; then 
allows them to cure for a year. 

Unassuming, enthusiastic—yet careful—Lucia Com- 
ins as an ex-teacher naturally is interested in transmitting 
new methods and appreciation among artists and public. 
But she probably is concerned most with fostering greater 
individuality in the arts. 

Whatever her own success may be, Miss Comins 
keenly feels the need for more originality and personal 
expression in the religious arts. She admits that the 





SCULPTOR Lucia Comins works on a 
figure of the Biblical character, Job. 
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PORTRAITS of the Three Wise Men are mounted on cross cuts from a weathered oak beam. 
The figures and bases compliment each other in textural quality. 

























ANOTHER VERSION of the Three Kings is in bisque ware. The 
figures on the opposite page are made from red clay heavily 
grogged with ground brick. 


problem is a little complicated when the theme is a 
revered one such as Christmas, since here the artist must 
balance his insight against religious ideals. But commer- 
cial designers seem to have avoided the issue altogether, 
with the result that “buyers are completely tired of the 
repetitions they see in the traditional figures.” hd 

















OPP! UNTRACHT MAKES 


ENAMELED CLOCK FACES 


No. 3 


Following up his discussion of clock faces 
with modular and mosaic designs (Octo- 
ber, November), Oppi Untracht now des- 
cribes a clock face which can be made 
entirely from commercial copper shapes. A 
real time-saver, this idea may be the 
answer to your Christmas project prob- 
lems. — Ed. 


Bont TAKE commercial shapes 
for granted! They can be used for 
many things besides enameled jewel- 
ry. Oppi Untracht made a very un- 
usual enameled clock face entirely 
from stamped and pre-cut copper 
shapes—the kind you can buy from 
local suppliers or from enameler’s 
mail order catalogs. 

By eliminating the cutting and 
smoothing operations, a — project 
which utilizes ready-to use shapes is 
fine for last-minute Christmas pro- 
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ASSEMBLY of the “numbers” is clearly shown 
in this cut-away sketch. Notice how the 
silver tubing conceals the bolt used to fasten 
the number to the mounting board. 
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by SHIRLEY ABRAHAMSON 


jects. Besides, such a project provides 
a good test of design ability by chal- 
lenging you to combine a set of given 
shapes in the best possible manner. 

Illustrated is a finished clock by 
Oppi, together with sketches and sug- 
gestions for helping you to make an 
enameled clock. The face of the clock 
was made from the reverse side of a 
flat ash tray, curved only slightly at 
the edges. Before any enameling was 
done, Oppi drilled a hole, large 
enough to accommodate the shaft of 
the clock mechanism, through the 
center of the ash tray. 

“The decoration of the clock,” Oppi 
says, “was the result of an experiment 
which proved to me that it was pos- 
sible to place pieces of fine silver bezel 
wire on top of an already enameled 
surface, and fire it, allowing the 
pieces of silver to sink into the enamel 
and make a permanent bond between 
them.” 














READY CUT SHAPES like these are easily 
obtained from local suppliers or from enamel- 


er's mail order catalogs. These are just a 
few of the hundreds of shapes available. 
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Using Commercial Copper Shapes 


Oppi left the exposed silver bare, 
but buffed it first with tripoli and 
then with rouge on a buffing wheel. 
“At the same time.” Oppi continues, 
“I found this technique could not be 
used with sterling, as it invariably 
popped off the enamel after the cool- 
ing off period. It is essential not to 
overfire silver as it will melt, shrivel, 
and leave an ugly, irreparable scar 
on the enameled surface.” 

Of course, you needn’t use silver 
on your enamels. You may do what- 
ever you like, using your favorite 
enameling techniques. Handle each 
piece as you would if you were mak- 
ing an earring or pin. The overall 
theme or design should be selected in 
advance, but the enameling procedure 
itself doesn’t change. 

The enameled “numbers” were 
made on commercial copper disks and 
ovals, originally cut for earrings and 
pins. After the enameling was fin- 
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ANOTHER DESIGN utilizing commercial 
shapes. Fine for last-minute Christmas proj- 
ects, ready-to-use shapes eliminate the cut- 
ting and smoothing operations. 
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ished, Oppi made a bezel of fine silver 
on blank copper and oval disks to 
correspond in shape with each num- 
ber. He hard soldered the bezel to the 
blank. Then he soft soldered a bronze 
bolt, 2% inches long, to the back of 
each of the bezeled pieces. The en- 
ameled disk or oval then was placed 
in the bezel, and the bezel was folded 
over it using a stone-setter’s tool. Oppi 
advises you to use the same prodecure 
as you would in mounting any cabo- 
chon stone in a bezel when making 
jewelry. 

To assemble the clock, Oppi cut 


one-inch sections of sterling silver tub- 
ing for each number. The bolts, to 


which the number had been pre- 
viously attached, were passed through 
these sections of tubing and then 
through holes in the mounting board 
(see sketch) . 

Oppi made the holes in the board 
just large enough to accommodate 
the bolts. Be careful to place these 
holes accurately. Otherwise, your 
clock will be unreliable as a timepiece. 

The tubing serves to project the 
numbers forward from the wood 
background, and disguises the bronze 
bolts at the same time. The entire 
assembly is held together securely by 
a nut which is fastened on the por- 
tion of the bolt which projects behind 
the wood mounting board. 


To attach the face proper to the 
mounting board, two bolts first were 
soft soldered to the back of the face. 
Holes were drilled in the wood, and 
the whole piece was bolted in position 
from the back. 

“Any number of ideas are possible 
for enameled clock faces,” Oppi says. 
“When creating a design, it is impor- 
tant to think the whole idea through 
thoroughly, including the assembly 
and the mounting of the parts.” 

As you work with enameled clock 
faces, you will have fun developing 
your own ideas and variations; and 
you will discover any number of new 
ways to expand the possibilities of 
what to do with enamels. 


i 


The enameled clock above was exhibited at the Cooper Union Museum in New York. 
The pieces (except the hands) are commercial shapes: 
The center is an ash tray and the “numbers” are earrings and pins. 
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The (ON UNDERGLAZE Series 






DECORATE with UNDERGLAZES 
CHRISTMAS MOTIF 





What figure could 

for. the 
HOBBY DECORATOR be more appro- 
priate than the 


herald angel for proclaiming the joy- 
ous Christmas holidays? During this 
season, figures are popular and sym- 
bolic; and you needn’t learn to make 
a unique figure in order to capture 
the holiday spirit. Any figure you 
have learned to make with sure and 
easy strokes can be adapted to the 
Christmas theme. 

A good example is the herald an- 
gel demonstrated here. Although 
one of Marc Bellaire’s typical figures, 
he has been given a new role. In a 
horizontal position, the straight lines 
across his back and the tops of his 
arms, and the manner in which his 
garment flows beneath, creates the im- 
pression that he is unsupported. He 
deesn’t need visible wings to assure 
as that he is flying through the air. 
The trumpet, of course, adds a fin- 
ishing touch. 

This type of figure is easy for the 


HERALDING THE CHRISTMAS season on his trumpet, this figure captures the 
joy of the holidays. Underglaze decorators can adapt any figures they have 


demonstrated by MARC BELLAIRE 


novice too. His flowing robe elim- 
inates the need for too muck physical 
detail since head, hands and feet are 
the only parts of his body which 
show. The rest is concealed by his 
costume. 


Here are the step-by-step details on 
the creation of the herald angel: 


1. The kidney-shaped ash tray 
selected for this motif was first clean- 
ed and dampened by rubbing briskly 
with a quite-damp soft sponge. A 
sponge then was used to apply the 
teal blue background. 


2. Using a soft pencil with a 
blunt point, the figure was sketched 
in lightly. These pencil lines will not 
affect the finished piece in any way 
since they burn out in the kiln. The 
only danger is pressing too hard on 
the pencil, thereby actually cutting 
into the green ware. If you do this, 
the gouged lines will show up in the 
finished piece. 


3. A rich purple is used for the 





learned to make with sure and easy strokes. 
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robe which is brushed on first. Long, 
sweeping strokes are made with a 
large #10 or #14 water color brush 
which has been loaded to near-drip- 
ping capacity. Notice that the sketch 
is not meticulously followed, but is 
used merely for a guide. 

4. Decorative elements now are 
brushed in on the garment. Here, 
with quick individual strokes of the 
wide brush, irregular bands of rich 
blue are put in. 

5. A second decorative stripe, this 
one more narrow, is put in with pale 
lavender. 

6. Using pale pink or flesh color, 
the face feet, neck and hands are 
brushed in. Notice how careful de- 
tail is avoided! 

7. The entire figure is outlined 
in black with the fine liner brush, 
snapping the whole design into focus. 
Decorative details and features are 
also black. “Stars” around the fig- 
ure are made by the printing tech- 
nique. The side of the brush is 
touched down to the piece, without 
a stroke, leaving the imprint of the 
shape of the bristles. 

8. A final touch of sgraffito is ad- 
ded. Using a sharp-pointed tool, the 
color is scratched through to expose 
the white body underneath. After 
glazing and firing, these scratches ap- 
pear as white decorations. 

The decorated piece was set aside 
to dry thoroughly, and then was plac- 
ed in the kiln and fired. This first 
firing without glaze, called the bisque 
firing, is recommended. It burns out 
the organic materials which are ad- 
ded to the underglaze for improving 
brushability, and also any impurities 
which were introduced, resulting in 
fewer defects in the finished piece. 

After bisque firing, the piece was 
glazed with a clear glossy glaze and 
refired. The glaze may be either 
brushed or sprayed on. e 


In this series of articles, 

no specific brand of underglaze is 
either suggested or implied. The na- 
tionally advertised brands are highly 
competitive in quality and price. Mr. 
Bellaire's advice is to use those brands 
you feel give you the best results. 
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1. Sponging the background... 


7. Outlining the design... 
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2. Sketching the figure... 


4. Applying wide stripes... 


8. Adding sgraffito details ... 




















ANGEL CHOIR by Rose Mitchel, from the 39th Annual 
May Show of the Cleveland Museum of Art. The celestial 
sculpture is 16” tall and 5” wide. 





LEZA S. McVEY received a special award for her two 
pieces, “Ebony Ash With Stopper” (left), 30” tall; and 
“Ash and Sand” (right), 24” tall. 





SHOW TIME 


39th annual of 





cleveland 


ALTHOUGH the Cleveland Museum of Art is tem- 
porarily closed for construction of a new wing, the 39th 
Annual May Show was held in the Old Art School on 
Juniper Road. Because of space limitations, the number 
of pieces exhibited was smaller than usual, but the show 
lived up to its excellent reputation in quality. Visitors, 
passing through the 11 rooms which were used for the 


exhibit, would not believe that the pedestal on which 





a piece of sculpture was resting actually disguised a 
sink, or that the panelled walls covered up windows of 
the Old Art School. Judges of the show, recognized as 
one of the nation’s leading art competitions, were Mar- 
garet Craver, designer for the Towle Silver Co.; Otto 
Wittmann, associate director of the Toledo Museum of 
Art; and Clarence H. Carter, painter from Milford, New 
Jersey and a former May Show exhibitor. The competi- 
tion was limited to artists residing in the Greater Cleve- 


land area and those who were born in Cleveland. @ 








KENNETH F. BATES received a special award for five 
enameled pieces, two of which are shown. “Smoke Rings” 
(top), 1344” long, and “Rattlesnake,” 14” long. 
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“INTROSPECTIVE” by William McVey, 21” long, 
special award for ceramic sculpture. Rough- 
textured stoneware touched with flecks of blue. 





THREE of the eight pieces for which Charles Lakofsky 
received first prize. The bowl is 7” in diameter; jar, 
4” x 6”; covered jar, 4/2” without lid. 








ENAMELING honors went to Charles Bartley Jeffery for 
a group of eight pieces. Shown are (I to r) “Wall Cross,” 
214” high, “Guardian Angel," 234” high, “Lady in a 
Hennen"” and “Adolescent” both 1!/2” high. 
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Beginning a new series 
of articles this month, 
Mr. Ball will discuss var- 
tous types of stoneware 
clay bodies. In this ser- 
ies, which is designed 
specifically for amateur 
potters who wish to de- 
velop their own stone- 
ware clay bodies, Mr. Ball 
treats in summary fash- 
ion a vast subject about which volumes 
could be written. He does not intend his 
articles to be a complete course in clay 
technology; but rather a summary of the 
essentials which can be used as a point of 
departure for those interested in learning 
more about the subject.—Ed. 





What is a good stoneware body? 
This question has been asked so many 
times that something should be said 
about it before other matters are dis- 
cussed. It is difficult to really learn to 
understand clays enough to talk about 
them. I do not know much about 
clays or the preparation of clay 
bodies; and I do not know of any 
source material that will explain the 
process of creating a stoneware body. 


There are theories about creating 
clay mixtures. Formulas can be fol- 
lowed; but experience with many 
clays and an intuitive sense seem to 
be most important. A chemical analy- 
sis of a clay may prove excellent; but 
the physical characteristics of it may 
be poor, or vice-versa. 

I would recommend that potters 
read about clays in several books. The 
classifications of clays should be mem- 
orized. Many clays should be used 
so that a potter can develop a feeling 
for them. 

To begin this discussion of clays, a 
few simple things that can be found 
in any book will be repeated here 
briefly. Clays are made by nature 
from igneous rocks (granite, for ex- 
ample). This rock is changed into 
clay when it is altered by the weather 
—chemically and physically disinte- 
grated by the action of water, wind, 
frost, gases, etc.—over a long period 
of time. Clays are divided into two 
main groups: Residual clay, and 
sedimentary clays. 

Residual, or primary, clays are 
those that are found in the place 
where the parent rock decomposed, 
or clays that have remained in the 
place where they were made. 
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Sedimentary, or secondary clays, 
are clays that have been moved or 
transported by nature from the place 
where the parent rock was located. 
The transportation of these secondary 
clays was effected by wind, water, 
glaciers, etc. Secondary clays are 
much more plastic than primary clays 
because of the addition of foreign 
materials and impurities during trans- 
portation, and these enhance plastic- 
ity. 

Clay to be used for making pottery 
must have the following three proper- 
ties: 


Piasticiry: When the clay is 
wetted, it must become plastic 
enough (but not sticky) to be easily 
shaped; and it should keep this shape 
until it dries. 


Porosity: Clay should have 
enough coarse particles in it to allow 
the water which is used to make it 
plastic, to escape through the parti- 
cles of clay as it dries, thus avoiding 
warping and cracking. 


ViTrRIFICATION: Clay must become 
hard and dense or acquire a glass-like 
quality at a certain firing tempera- 
ture. 


Constituents 

Clays are made up of five particles 
that can be divided into three groups. 
These three constituents of a pottery 
body can be natural or synthetic. 

1. The plastic element. In synthetic 
bodies at least 50% of the whole 
recipe should be plastic clay substance. 

2. Filler and stiffening agents, non- 
plastic elements, raise the maturing 
temperature of a body to some extent. 
Some fillers are ground flint, quartz, 
flint sand—all sources of silica. These 
materials are useful in making a body 
more porous and raising the maturing 
temperature. Some flint in clay eli- 
minates the crazing of glazes; but too 
much makes glazes shiver. Too much 
flint makes pots crack in firing and 
also makes the clay too short. 

Grog is a good stiffening agent. 
Grog, pulverized fired clay in various 
grain sizes, can be added to a clay 
body to “open it” or make it less 
dense. It then can be used for the 
manufacture of heavy ware or sculp- 
ture and tile. The shrinkage and 
warping of a clay body is decreased 
by adding grog. ‘ 

3. Fluxes or softening agents, or 
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glass forming agents, tend to lower 
the maturing temperature of a clay 
body. Some of them are: 

Feldspar, the most important flux, 
increases the porosity in unfired clay. 
It acts like flint at low temperatures. 
At high temperatures, it is a flux and 
helps to vitrify bodies. 

Cornwall stone is similar to feldspar 
in composition and action. 

Nepheline syenite is a material sim- 
ilar to feldspar, but it is a stronger 
flux. Bodies containing Nepheline sye- 
nite mature at lower temperatures 
than those containing an _ equal 
amount of feldspar. 

Whiting, magnesite and dolomite 
used in quantities of one to five per 
cent, will flux the clay and lower the 
vitrification point. 

Ground glass or cullet and body 
frits in small amounts, flux the clay 
and reduce the maturing point of a 
body. 

Proportions 

A clay body should have the fol- 
lowing general proportions: At least 
50% clay-like material, 25% filler, 
25% flux. 

Roughly these proportions can be 
a starting point. Of the 50% clay-like 
materials, several natural clays can 
be blended for color or plasticity, etc. 
The percentage of ciay-like material 
can be increased, but not decreased. 
For example, a white stoneware or 
porcelain-like body could be 25% 
Kaolin, 25% Ball clay, 25% Flint, 
25% Feldspar. 


Some variations are: 
50% Fire Clay 

30% Flint 

20% Feldspar 


70% Fire Clay 
20% Flint 
10% Feldspar 


25% Plastic Kaolin 
25% Ball Clay 
25% Flint 

25% Feldspar 


25% Fire Clay 

15% Ball Clay 

10% Flint Fire Clay 
30% Flint 

20% Feldspar 


These recipes with variations could 
be changed in many, many ways de- 
pending on the clays used and the 
nature of each clay. The potter must 
learn for himself what he thinks each 


clay will do, for how can one potter 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A Modern Representation of 


With the earth’s first clay they did the 
last man knead, 

And there of the last harvest sow’d the 
seed: 

And on the first morning of creation wrote, 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall read. 


And has not such a story from of old, 
Down man’s successive generations roll’d 
Of such a clod of saturated earth, 
Cast by the maker into human mold? 

— Omar Khayyam 


IT WAS FROM the above quo- 
tations from the “Rubaiyat” that the 
idea for this representation of the 
creche grew. Many thoughts and ideas 
were mulled over in my mind before 
I finally decided to make a creche 
entirely of clay. The figures would be 
represented by shapes of various sizes, 
colors, and textures. 
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Since the central figures of Mary 
and the Child already were clear in 
my mind, I started to work. Next I 
developed the manger, turning it on 
the lathe from a piece of black wal- 
nut. 

As I worked on the wheel, the three 





THE PLAQUE accompanying the creche 
bears this inscription which was contributed 
by the Rev. L. E. Joseph. 


THE CRECHE 





kings grew out of balls of clay. I 
didn’t plan in advance how they 
would look. The only preconceived 
idea I had was that they should be 
made of heavily grogged clay to show 
strength and masculinity. 

From the forms already completed, 
I decided to portray one group with 
variations of the cylinder. These fig- 
ures would be of different heights 
and various colors. 

Next came the animals. In con- 
trast to the others, they had to be 
cuddly forms. I used a rough volca- 
nic glaze on these squat forms for 
texture, in contrast to the smoother 
glazes which were used on the shapes 
representing humans. 


The clay forms suggested wood 
forms. To give Mary prominance as 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Potter's Tools That You Can Make 


by LUCIA COMINS 


T OOLS, to a craftsman, represent an important part of 
his equipment. Though most tools may be purchased, 
in a few cases a potter has to make his own in order to 
get exactly what he desires. A good tool must be function- 
al. It must “feel” good to the hand, have good balance, 
and must be strong enough to handle the jobs required 
of it. 

Early craftsmen—who made their own handles for 
common tools such as the axe, the hammer and adz— 
located wood growth that closely followed the eventual 
form needed for the tool. Lengths of wood were split, 
revealing their basic forms. With dressed lumber, end 
grains are cut off to make the wood more likely to splinter 
than would long grain. For this reason I selected pieces 
of wood from the fire place supply and split them into 
squares adequate in size for the handles I had in mind. 
When I had selected the wood, I worked it down to the 
desired form. Power tools are handy for this operation, 
but not necessary. When the handles are rounded and 
sanded, one needs to plan scraping and smoothing devices 
for the ends. It facilitates matters to sketch several shapes 
on paper. 

For the sake of convenience, I will call flat metal 
tools smoothers, and steel wire ones scrapers. Usually 
both are needed for making pots. For the smoothers, I 
used a heavy gauge brass. I smoothed it to a glass-like 
finish, making sure that the “straight edge” side was not 
really straight, but slightly curved to prevent digging 
into the clay. I made a saw cut into the tool handle the 
thickness of the brass, securing it with an embedded ma- 
chine screw on one side; pounding it over a tight washer 
on the other. Scraping tools are more functional if the 
wire is pounded flat and, with the use of a V file, the 
tipped inner edge serrated. (See illustration). The wire 
used should be strong and stiff. In fact, care has to be 
taken not to bend the wire too far for it may break. Ends 


ers and 
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The author's personal set of scrap- 


native butternut. 


of the wires should be hammered to a point and the tips 
bent so that they may be inserted into the handles to 
prevent slipping. Hard woods must have drilled holes 
for the tips. 


If you do not get the exact shape you desire on the 
first trial, make several. All will be useful for achieving 
different results on your pots. Remember that a left- 
handed tool must have the flattened edge tipped in the 
opposite direction from one made for a right-handed 
individual. 


Another process for making a smooth tool calls for 
a groove in which the wire may be imbedded. If the wire 
protrudes above the wooden handle, it leaves an awkward 
ridge in the binding which secures it. 


Copper wire makes a good binder. Select the proper 
gauge wire according to your ability to pull it tight 
enough to make a neat job. Allow yourself enough wire 
to do the entire job. It takes much more wire than one 
would think. If you get caught with too short a length, 
you will have to begin again with another. When the 
binding is completed, run the wire through the handle 
and pull it tight with pliers. Cover the metal with a good 
coat of spar varnish, and allow plenty of time for it to 
dry. 

Generally it is understood that clay tools should be 
oiled frequently. Oiling is a must before new tools are 
ever used. I do it several times, wiping off excess oil so 
the surface of the wood will not become sticky. More 
porous woods will need more frequent oiling. 

Possibly my tools could have been purchased some- 
where, but designing and making my own gave me great 
personal pleasure and satisfaction. If you enjoy doing a 
variety of things with your hands, you also will be able 
to supply your needs for clay tools. For a tool can be as 
much a work of art as the pot it helps to build. @ 


Detailed sketch shows how “scraper” is fastened to handle. The gauge of 
wire used depends upon the individual's ability to pull it tight. 





Elements ready for assemb- 
ling. “Smoother” (right) is 
held with a machine screw 
or rivet; “scraper” is bound 
with copper wire. Note 
grooves for embedding the 
wire. 


smoothers is made from 
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When cold weather forces your garden indoors, 


you'll need suitable containers for your favorite plants. 
Here's one more-than-suitable—it's unique! 


MAKE A HANGING PLANTER 


HERE ARE MANY ways you 
can work with clay. You can 
plan an entire project from start to 
finish, and then follow through with- 
out deviating. Or you can invent and 
improvise as you go along, with no 
more in mind to begin with than 
a hazy picture of the finished object. 
For the hanging planter, I used 
the latter method, working out the 
construction as I went along. I knew 
only that I wanted to make a hang- 
ing planter from slabs of clay. A 
hanging form immediately suggested 
a draped slab, so it followed that if 
I draped a slab of clay in a cloth 
sling, I could accomplish my aim. 
But attaching the ends of the piece 
presented a problem, since a cloth 
sling would swing and be unstable. 
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by DON WOOD 


Remembering the usefulness of card- 
board as a forming aid, I decided the 
solution could be worked out in 
cardboard. 

None of the construction details 
were planned in advance, and each 
step of the entire process unfolded 
along the way as the need arose. This 
inventive way of working is so much 
fun! Be alert to the chance happen- 
ings which you feel might be devel- 
oped into something. Let your inspira- 
tions guide you. This procedure and 
series of pictures are offered only 
to show you what can be done by 
this method. Adapt the ideas to your 
own needs, and don’t be timid about 
altering the procedure! 

Only a few simple materials are 
needed for such a project. The size 





of the corrugated box you select will 
determine the size of your finished 
piece, so keep this in mind when 
choosing the box. You also will need 
a soft-cardboard suit box. This should 
be large enough to allow you to make 
the sling in one piece. For a smooth 
mold, piecing should be avoided. 
Either a sharp knife or a razor blade 
may be used to cut the corrugated 
cardboard. The tape used is ordi- 
nary brown wrapping tape. 

I began by cutting the top flaps 
off the corrugated carton, and then 
found the vertical center line of each 
end. Then I drew half of the curve 
on the end of the box and cut it out 
with a matt knife (1). Using the 
cut-out piece as a pattern, I flipped 

(Please turn the page) 
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. . Hanging Planter 








Two cardboard boxes and brown wrapping tape 


forma mold for this novel slab-built piece 





1. A vertical line divides the box in half. 
Half of the curve is drawn on the end of 
the box and cut out with a sharp knife. 





2. Using the cut out piece as a pattern, 
the second half of the curve is drawn on 
the other side of the center line. 





3. A piece of flexible cardboard jis cut to 
fit the cut out curves in the box. Then it 
is taped in place with wrapping tape. 
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it over the center line, drew the sec- 
ond half of the curve (2), and cut 
it out. Then the two cut-out pieces 
were taped together along the origi- 
nal center line. This piece then was 
used as a pattern for cutting the 
curve from the opposite side of the 
carton. 


A piece of the flexible cardboard 
was cut to fit the cut-out curve in 
the box, and taped in place (3). You 
may be surprised at the strength and 
rigidity of this structure. 

The ends of the mold should not 
be taped in place. They should be 
retained for use later as patterns for 
cutting the clay slabs to be used for 
the ends of the planter, and for 
marking the slab in the main sling 
for trimming. 

The slab may be rolled or pounded 
out on a piece of cloth. In this case, 
the slab was about %-inch thick. 
However, the thickness should be 
adjusted according to the size of the 
finished piece. The slab then was 
trimmed to the size and shape of 
the mold. To prevent the slab from 
becoming distorted when it was lifted, 
a stick of wood was rolled into each 
end of the cloth. The sling then was 
lowered into the mold (4) and slid 
one way or another until it was 
properly aligned in the mold. 

One of the end pieces is used to 
press into the clay slab as it rests in 
the mold. This marks the place 
where the ends should be trimmed for 
attaching the end slabs of clay (5). 
If the ends of the planter were to be 
perpendicular, this step would not be 
necessary. However, the ends were to 
be slanted to form a narrow bottom 
and this made an easier way to cut 
che slab. 

Using the same end pattern, a 
slab of clay was cut for each end of 
the planter. The cut clay piece was 
placed on top of the cardboard pat- 
tern which acts as a tray, permitting 
the clay to be lifted without becoming 
distorted. The points of contact are 
painted with slip (6) made from the 
same clay as the rest of the project. 
The slip should be very pasty—too 
thick to pour when the container is 
tipped. 

Again using the cardboard pattern 
as a tray, the clay end slab was 
pressed into place (7). Cardboard 
between the hands and the clay 


enables a considerable amount of 
pressure to be applied and evenly 
distributed around the edges, avoid- 
ing thumb and finger marks which 
would later have to be smoothed 
over. When both ends are in place, 
the pressure can be applied as if 
you were squeezing an accordian. 

After the ends were in place, a 
thin coil of clay was applied to the 
inside seams of both ends (8) and 
firmly worked in. This further rein- 
forced the construction. Notice that 
the side slabs were thinner than the 
end slabs. The thinner main slab was 
used to reduce the weight of the 
piece. Since moist soil is quite heavy, 
and I wished to use a modest-size 
hanging chain, it was necessary to 
keep down the weight of the piece. 

To give the planter a sturdy rim, 
an additional strip of clay was applied 
to the inside edge of each side. The 
added thickness at this point will 
resist warping during firing and af- 
ford a stronger edge for attaching 
the hanging chain. 

When the piece became leather 
hard, it was immediately turned out 
on a flat board (9). The board must 
be perfectly flat in order to avoid 
distortion in drying. Heavy pieces 
often warp to the shape of the board 
they are resting on. The cardboard 
mold was used to support the piece 
while it rested alternately rightside 
up and upside down during drying. 
A hole was cut in each corner of 
the piece through which the hanging 
rig would be attached with furnace 
chain rings and “S” hooks. 

Although the glaze on this particu- 
lar piece was sprayed on, it could 
have been poured over the piece just 
as easily. A semi-transparent cone 04 
glaze was used. Dark blue strips were 
applied after the piece had been 
covered with the glaze. The planter 
was upside down when the blue glaze 
was dribbled on, from a_ plastic 
squeeze bottle, and allowed to run 
down the sides of the piece. 

This type of cardboard mold can 
be adapted easily to similar projects. 
Many other shapes—longer, deeper 
or more shallow—suggest themselves. 
Feet may be attached, or the pieces 
can be cradled in a clay tripod. 

The possibilities seem infinite. I 
hope this article will inspire you to 
discover new approaches of your 
own. ®@ 
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4. The slab, trimmed to the size and shape of the mold, is lifted 5. One of the cut out cardboard end pieces is used to mark 
into the mold on a cloth. Sticks of wood are wrapped in the cloth the clay for trimming at the point where the end slabs are to 
to prevent distortion. be attached. 





6. Using the same cardboard end pattern, two slabs are cut - 
for the ends of the planter. The points of contact are painted 
with thick, pasty slip. 


Using the cardboard pattern as a tray for easier handling, 
the end slabs are pressed into place. Pressure is applied evenly 
around the edges. 





8. Further reinforcing the construction, a thin coil of clay is 9. Additional clay is used to reinforce the inside edge and the 
applied to the inside seams of both ends of the planter, and piece is allowed to become leather hard. Then it is immediately 
firmly worked in. turned out on a flat board. 
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The first article in this series appeared 
in the November issue.—Ed. 


Annealment of Lustres 

Before you learn to apply lustres, 
you should have an understanding of 
the firing process and what can hap- 
pen in the firing. Since there is such 
a great change in the appearance of 
lustres after firing, and since certain 
aspects depend on successful finishes, 
it is well for you to know these things 
before starting to paint. 


Unlike mineral colors which are 
used for china painting, lustres are 
not annealed into the glazed surface 
of the ware. Lustres are more like a 
. film on the surface and are annealed 
to the glaze in the same manner as 
the precious metals. As is true with 
all overglaze decoration, the finishing 
temperature for the proper anneal- 
ment depends entirely on the type of 
ceramic ware being decorated. Many 
manufacturers state that overglaze 
decorations, including lustres, mature 
at cone 018 or 1238°F. This is only an 
average temperature and is based on 
the assumption that the china paint- 
ing is done, as in the past, only on 
porcelain ware. Now we have to take 
into consideration the fact that the 
glaze covering on pottery, and other 
soft ware which is being decorated 
with lustre, is a factor which changes 
the maturity firing temperature of 
overglaze decoration. 


Most of the pigments used for china 
painting are not as sensitive as the 
lustres. Some can be corrected if im- 
properly fired. There is no cure for 
overfired lustres. Many failures with 
lustre decorations result because dec- 
orators do not understand that the 
properties of the glaze affect the final 
finish, if certain temperatures are not 
maintained. Soft glazes accept pig- 
ments, for annealment, much quicker 
than hard glazes. Overfiring on some 
kinds of ceramic ware causes most of 
the disappointment in lustre work. If 
underfired, it simply rubs off. 


Temperature Chart 

The following temperature chart 
is taken, in part, from my article 
“Guide on Firing” (June-July 1956). 
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THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


by ZENA HOLST 


It would be advisable to restudy the 
entire chart. 
Sort Cray WarE 

Finishing temperature cone 019 
(1166°F). Soft “art” bodies (cone 06 
clay), other comparable opaque ware 
and crackle ware such as Satsuma. 

An over firing of lustre past this de- 
gree of heat will cause the lustre to 
become frosty, or it will crystalize. 
Lustres, when held to the proper tem- 
perature, are very beautiful on soft 
clay ware. Otherwise, the effect is 
apt to resemble a colored, but quite 
dull, frosty window pane. An excep- 
tion to this particular fault is that 
some of the dark colored lustres (those 
of greatest viscosity) are apt to act 
more like the pure metals and crackle 
or slur rather than frost. There is no 
remedy for any of these defects, so 
be very cautious in controlling the 
finishing temperature on soft clay 
ware. 
Sort Paste Ware 

Finishing temperature cone 017 
(1328°F). Domestic china, semi-por- 
celain (average cone 6 bodies) and 
Belleek ware. Results from over fir- 
ing will be the same as with soft clay 
ware. 
MeEpiuM Paste WaRE 

Finishing temperature cone 015 
(1418°F). All bone china, most of 
the English ware, and some of the 
domestic ware. Not much of the china 
in this category is being used. These 
glazes are not too quick in reception 
and there is not much danger of the 
lustre frosting. The finish will be dull 
if over fired. 
Harp Paste Ware 

Finishing temperature cone 013 
(1517°F). All hard porcelain china. 
Lustres must be fired to this tempera- 
ture for maturity or the hard glaze 
will not receive the lustre well enough 
to achieve the proper annealment; at 
least it would not be durable. Over 
firing past cone 013 causes dullness. 


Firing Caution 

Assuming that you use an electric 
kiln, the greatest care must be taken 
to thoroughly vent the kiln during 
the smoking off process. Improper 
venting causes scumming on lustres— 


How to Use LUSTRES, part 2 


a sort of “milky” look, or clouding. 
This results because the essential oils 
or moisture were not allowed to 
escape. When white spots show in 
the finished piece, it is a definite 
indication that there was moisture in 
the kiln, or moisture had been picked 
up before the firing. Make sure the 
kiln is dry and clean. (Self draught 
gas kilns do not present this problem. ) 

Lustres should be fired very slowly. 
The heat should be increased gra- 
dually so that a crust will not form 
on the lustre to prevent the burning 
out of volatile oils. The oils cannot 
escape if fired too fast. Lustres may 
be fired with other overglaze decora- 
tions so long as none of the painting 
was done with a water gum base. The 
pulverizing of lustres, in the firing 
process, is caused from too heavy 
applications in the painting. Pulveriz- 
ing appears as a white powder form 
and may be cleaned off with alcohol 
and re-done. Lustres can stand re- 
peated firings. It often is necessary to 
do so in combinations with other 
overglaze pigments that are applied 
over the lustre. 

Summing up all that can happen 
during the firing specifies the causes 
for most of the failures with lustre. 
There is no reason why each color 
should not mature as expected, if 
properly fired. 

Protection before Firing 

As soon as a piece is decorated 
with lustre, it should be artificially 
dried—at once. Place it in a warm, 
not hot, oven with the door left open. 
It will not take long for the piece to 
dry sufficiently to protect it from dust 
or lint in the air. Allow it to cool be- 
fore removing; then cover or place it 
in a closed cupboard until ready to 
fire. A warm kiln is a good place for 
drying too. It is even better if the 
piece can be placed in the kiln in 
position for firing and left there. How- 
ever, it must be dry before the firing 
cycle is begun. Or the kiln may be 
started on very low heat with the lid 
or door left entirely open. Care must 
be taken in handling the piece after 
firing to keep it clean for subsequent 
iring. 

(To be continued) 
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Clay should fit snugly in frame. It should be 
thick enough to be level with the first step of 
the molding. 























Even beginners can combine a few slabs of clay, 
using a cast-off picture frame for a mold 


Picture—Frame Trays 


AS through your home may 
reward you with lots of ordin- 
ary household items which can be 
used as molds for slab-built projects. 
For instance, cast-off picture frame 
and a few slabs of clay can be com- 
bined to produce an interesting and 
decorative tray. 

After you have selected a suitable 
frame, it should be glued or nailed to 
a board to form a bottom for your 
tray mold. Be sure to use a water- 
proof glue so the mold will not work 
loose if used repeatedly. 

Place a flat piece of clay in the bot- 
tom of the tray. Since the corners of 
the frame form right angles, a car- 
penter’s square makes an excellent 
tool for measuring and cutting the 
slab for the bottom. It should be thick 
enough to make the bottom of the 
tray level with the first inside step of 
the molding; and should be cut to 
fit snugly against the sides of the 
frame. 

If you desire texture to contrast 
with the otherwise rigid geometric 
shape of the tray, you may beat the 
clay flat with a board. 

Next, roll out the clay for the side 
strips. If you prefer to taper the sides 
of the tray, use wooden guide strips 
of different thicknesses when rolling 
out the clay. Cut the strips to cor- 
respond with the seams in the frame. 

Roughen up the edges of the bot- 
tom slab and the corners where the 
sides will meet; then paint with a 
heavy slip. The slip should be a 
smooth, thick paste, just fluid enough 
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to apply with a brush. A stiff slip 
helps prevent cracking during the 
drying period. Then press the side 
strips firmly into the molding with 
the fingers. True up the bottom ridge 
of the tray by pressing against it with 
a block of wood. 

Decorations may be pressed into 
the clay while it is still soft, or the 
tray may be decorated by slip paint- 
ing, sgraffito or a combination of 
these methods. 

Turn the piece often while it is 
drying to prevent warping. Because 
of its flat rectangular design, it is 
prone to warp. Of course, the smaller 
the bottom area, the less likely the 
piece is to warp. 

Be careful that you do not turn the 
piece upside down too soon or the 
center might sink. You can retard the 
drying of the edges slightly by cover- 
ing them with cloths, allowing the 
center to stiffen slightly before you in- 
vert the piece. 

If the bottom of the piece is 
glazed, be sure it is well supported 
during firing. A flat piece like this 
undoubtedly will sag somewhat in 
firing if the stilts are too far apart. If 
the bottom of the piece is unglazed, 
it should rest flat on the kiln shelf. 

If you’re handy with saw and ham- 
mer, you may wish to construct your 
own frame from any of the wide 
assortment of moldings available at 
lumber yards. Whether you choose to 
use a ready-made mold, or make your 
own, you can use this technique as 
a springboard for many variations. @ 






A thick slip is painted on all points of con- 
tact. Side pieces are fitted in place and the 
seams firmly joined. 


A design may be pressed into the clay while 
it is still soft, or other decorating techniques 
may be used. 











Send for ae" 
FREE copy of the latest 
CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 


ceramic equipment and tools. 


CRAFTOOLS, Inc. 


Dept. CM. 401 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y 











ATTENTION 
Westchester—Upstate New York 


We have just opened a complete ceramic 
supply center in Westchester. We carry 
Tru-Fyre, Gloss Matic, Zirco, Draken- 
feld Glazes and Molds. Stop in and say 
“Hello.” Inquire about our quantity dis- 
counts. 
JEAN LEONARD 

15 E. Hartsdale Ave., Hartsdale, N.Y. 








NEW 81%” x 11” Monthly Magazine 
The CHINA DECORATOR 
“Keramic Studio” style, designs, articles 
for China Decerating. Beginners ; Advanced ; 
Studios, Studio discounts. Advertising bring- 
“a wonderful fa. $3.75 Whos Af 00 two 


P.O. Box C. ‘asadena, Calif. 
his CHINA’ PAINTING BOOK $4.25 


NETTIE E. PILLET 
825 N. Michigan Pasadena, California 
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Model Ceramics 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Kilns 
Clay 
Slip 
Write for Catalog—Wholesole & Retoil 


764 N. MAIN ST. AKRON, OHIO 
Re-Ward Distributor 











Letters 


(Continued from page 4) 


the bat so that I simply turned the bat 
over, so that the section was hanging down, 
and joined sections lip-to-lip, later cutting 
the bat away with a wire. The second 
section was then bound. 

Naturally, what had been the base of 
the second section now became the lip of 
the joined sections. It was much thicker 
than desired, but this was an advantage, 
because the piece Gould be pulled even 
higher, gauze-bound. The gauze embed- 
ded itself in the clay and was covered with 
slip so that it didn’t interfere with the 
throwing. The last section was done in 
the same way, and after the pot had dried 
enough to support itself, the gauze was 
removed very easily. 

Les LAMBSON 

Art Department 
Grossmont High School 
El Cajon, Calif. 


ON SEEING CONES 

@ To add to the ideas already contributed 
(Nov.) on how to make cones more visible 
in the kiln at high temperatures, we 
have received another suggestion which 
may prove useful.—Ed. 

Dear Editor: 

Here’s another solution to the “invisible” 
cones at high temperatures: Before plac- 
ing the cones in the kiln, give them a coat 
of black under-glaze. It won’t affect their 
efficiency, and they do not reflect. 

Mary PruDEN 
Mary Pruden Ceramics 
Riverdale, N. J. 


APPLAUSE FOR CM 
Dear Editor: 

. I feel that your magazine is outstand- 
ing in its helps to the amateur and to the 
professional ceramic enthusiast. I find 
that as a supervisor of Art, from the first 
grades through the high schools, Ceramics 
Monthly is of very valuable help to all who 
participate in_ the making of ceramic 
pieces. Our CM’s are “threadbare” one 
might say, from the constant use they get. 

The children were thrilled with the 
poodle dog layout project (July 1956). 
Animals of all sorts are now being made 
from this idea. The lesson, modeling over 
balloons (Oct. 1956), proves to be an- 
other extremely fascinating project. So, 
in conclusion, you might readily gather 
that students and I look forward to any 
new ideas we can use. Keep up the 
creative and inspiring ideas, for we all 
like them. 

Miuprep H. Grapy 
Supervisor of Art 
Lynn, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 
. .. I find your magazine just chuck full 
of interesting and inspiring ideas. I am 
a beginner in ceramics and am setting up 
a small shop in our basement. Your ar- 
ticles have helped me immensely. I can 
hardly wait until each issue arrives. You 
have a wonderful magazine and are to be 
congratulated. 
Mrs. QUEENIE SMITH 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 





This column is for CM readers. It’s 
open to everyone who has something to 
say—be it quip, query, comment or ad- 
vice. All letters must be signed; 
names will be withheld on _ request. 
Just address your letter to: The 
Editor, Ceramics Monthly, 4175 North 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio-—Ed. 
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Strictly Stoneware 
(Continued from page 20) 


tell another just how much or how 
little plastic a clay may be. 

Another rough guide that may be 
used for a stoneware clay recipe is: 


Plastic clays from 10 to 50 parts 

Stoneware clays from 5 to 80 parts 

“Toothed” material, grog or flint 
fire clay, from 5 to 30 parts 

Fusion material or fluxes from 4 to 
16 parts 

Fillers, like flint, from 5 to 20 parts 

Low grade clays for colors, like red 
clays, 5 to 30 parts. 


It would be a good idea if a serious 
potter would collect several samples 
of the basic types of clay. For ex- 
ample, two residual kaolins, two plas- 
tic kaolins, five ball clays, three plas- 
tic fire clays, one flint fire clay, three 
red surface clays, and Barnard clay 
(a brown-black clay). 

Small quantities of these materials 
should be mixed with water and writ- 
ten notes kept on the working quali- 
ties of each material. Then each clay 
should be made into three tiles. These 
tiles should be fired at three different 
temperatures—cone 04, cone 3 and 
cone 8 or 10, for example. 

The firing results of each material 
should be noted, and a careful com- 
parison made of each material at each 
of the three temperatures. Perhaps 
a chart should be kept, listing all the 
properties of the different clays, so 
they can be seen and compared at a 
glance. 

All work of this nature will help 
a potter develop a feeling for his ma- 
terials so he can create a body more 
to his liking. 

(To be continued) 


The Creche 


(Continued from page 21) 


one of the two central figures, I tur- 
ned a pedestal of black walnut on 
the lathe. Then, to give unity and 
interest to the group, I also turned 
stands for two of the kings. I made 
the manger, pedestal and stands for 
the kings myself so that I could have 
complete control of the feeling I was 
trying to express. 

It was in this order that the repre- 
sentation of the creche was developed 
over a period of several months. 
Many, many forms were made, gla- 
zed and fired before I selected the 
final ones for use in the creche. The 
development of this representation of 
the Nativity has been very exciting 
to me. I hope that you, too, will find 
it stimulating, and perhaps be in- 
spired to make your own interpre- 
tation of this beloved Christmas 
scene. 
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uestions 


conducted by KEN SMITH 


Q. I have tried adding bentonite to moist clay to make 
it more plastic but I wound up with a sticky mess. Is there a 
trick to using bentonite? 

A. Bentonite is an extremely plastic clay. The most suc- 
cessful way to use it is to add it dry to dry clay, mixing them to- 
gether before adding water to the entire batch. Never use more 
than a few per cent bentonite. 


Q. How can you tell if a piece of pottery is earthenware 
or stoneware? Would the ring of the piece when struck sharply 
with the finger give you a clue? 

A. Most pieces will have an unglazed portion on the foot. 
By inspecting the clay body you can immediately see whether 
it is a red clay which usually indicates earthenware, or a speckled 
gray body, which is the usual color of stoneware. 

The ring of a piece depends primarily on how hard it is 
fired, and also on the thickness and shape. The fact that a piece 
is made of a certain type clay is no factor at all in the sound. 
For example, an underfired stoneware bowl will give a dull thud 
when rapped while a hardfired piece of low temperature earth- 
enware will respond with a beautiful ring. 


9. On my copper-enameled jewelry, I have a great deal 
of difficulty making small glass jewels adhere to the enameled 
surface. I follow the instructions that were given in “Ceramics 
Monthly” and also in the “Enameling Handbook” but do not 
have consistent success. 

A. Whenever you try to make a thick piece of glass (like 
a round jewel) adhere to a thin glass surface (like the layer of 
enamel) you will have some difficulty. The reason the glass 
jewel will pop off invariably comes from a strain setting up as 
the enameled piece cools. 

Since the jewel is so much thicker than the enamel coating 
it will cool more slowly, setting up a strain. After some use, the 
strain will cause the jewel to break away. 

Keep the jewels fairly small and slow down the cooling. 
Try setting the fired piece on a hot surface, such as the top 
of a kiln, and perhaps cover it. Also, be sure the enameled 
coating is thick enough to adequately embed the base of the 
jewel and hold it in place. 

One of the most important factors is to be sure the piece 
is counter-enameled so that warping and extra strains will be 
held to a minimum. 


Q. We are making a large number of hollow box shapes and 
we run into the difficulty of having the box leak. We use a 
cone 06 casting slip and we glaze the inside of the box and 
the outside walls. The outside bottom is not glazed. Would 
you recommend that we switch to a porcelain body to get 
away from the leaking? 

A. A vitreous body would certainly solve your problem, how- 
ever, you shouldn’t have leaking if the ware is well glazed and 
there are no imperfections. Remember, a glaze is a glass and 
will hold water if it isn’t cracked. 

Your best solution would be to get a glaze that fits the 
body perfectly, so that there is no crazing or other imperfections. 
Also, glazing the outside bottom would help. 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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INTRODUCING 


By CAMPANA ART CO. 


Liquid China Colors 


© NO GRINDING 
© NO MIXING 
© PAINT FROM THE JAR 


© 39 BEAUTIFUL OVER- 
GLAZE COLORS that 
fire on everything from soft body ceramics to 
hard porcelain china 


® SAME RELIABLE QUALITY as our powder colors 
used by china painters since 1900 


IN. E ‘W cewerry Anb DESSERT PAINTING SETS. 





11 jars of liquid color, brushes, palette knife, designs, 
instructions AND complete matching set of porcelain 
jewelry or 4 7!/2” imported china dessert plates, The 
perfect gift! 

PER SET $12.95 
Largest importers of fine white china. Everything 
for the china painter. Over 4,000 items! 


Write for free new 1958 catalog 











D. M. CAMPANA ART CO. 


Dept. CM 
442 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill 








THE 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
WHEEL 


A full size, quality con- 
structed, all metal 
treadle wheel for the 
potter. This wheel has 
been designed and en- 
gineered incorporating 
features recommended 
by a group of ceramic 


instructors at one of 





our leading universities. 
price $119.50 


(IN CRESTLINE, OHIO) 

SHIPPING WEIGHT APPROX. 200 LBS. 
STANDARD HIP REST INCLUDED IN ABOVE PRICE. 
SPECIAL HIP REST PICTURED AVAILABLE AT $7.50 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! 
13” throwing head * 100 lb. flywheel * Pan 30” x 30” x 5” * Wheel 
height 36’ * Precision ball bearings * Handsome grey finish on pan 
with black stand * Trim bar for foot rimming included * Custom made 
accessories available for wheel. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


Reversible Throwing Head — for making bats. Has a locating and 

ejector slug for removing and re-centering bats. A special metal band 

to form the sides of the bats is included. PRICE: $12.50. 

Wedging Wire and Board — a handy piece of extra equipment for your 

wheel. Wedging board removable for throwing. PRICE: $12.50. 
Adjustable Legs — PRICE: $3.75. 


WRITE TO 


H. B. Klopfenstein & Sons 


359 Peart St. Crestiine, Ohio 
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KLYR - FYRE 


(Clear Fire) 
A New Enameling Adhesive 


This new adhesive holds 80 mesh or coarser 
enamel to any surface whether perpendicular, 
horizontal or curved. Transparents are truly 
transparent even over silver or gold foil. 


For painting, mix with enamel, 80 mesh or 
finer, and apply with short brush strokes. Goes 
on smoothly and enamel will stay where put. 
Use for shading, feathering or outlining. Mix 
with x-tra fine grains of enamel for drawing 
with a draftsman’s ruling pen. For applying 
base coats, Klyr-Fyre can be brushed on, enamel 
sifted and fired without drying. 


$1.00 pint (plus postage) Wt. 3 Ibs. 


MAETO STUDIO 


10300 Superior Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Sweetbriar 1-9672 





MOLDS ONLY 


New Retail Price List & 
Catalog 50c. New Molds 


PIEPER POTTERY 
324 Passaic Ave., West Caldwell, N.J. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Greenware — Slip -— Glazes — Underglazes 
Sub-Distributor: American Beauty Glazes 
Dealer: Ez-Flo and Galaxy glazes; Fiesta 
Mi-glaze and Wrought Iron Stains; Tru- 

re Underglazes 
Custom Firing (porcelain and _ ceramic) 
Instructions in Glazing, Underglazing, Hand 
Building 
GRA-ZLE CERAMICS 


207 Letchworth Ave. Br 9-9023 








Treat Yourself 
-.. this Christmas to more profits! 
New Studio Set-Ups 
now available. Enclose 3c stamp 
for information and prices. 
Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 
437M Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 











MOSAIC TILE! 


Complete Table Kit! Your Own Design! 
Black iron snack table 12 x 12” 
with 16°’ legs solidly welded 
to frame and rubber-tipped. In- 
cludes masonite base. Full sheet 
of imported %” porcelain mosaic 
tile and section of 34°" ceramic. 
Grout, cement, suggested de- 
on and os pamphlet 

US copy of book ‘*Art and 
Application of Mosaic Tile.” 
d $8.95 and this ad today to 
CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 
Dept. K-1, 325 W. Huron, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





en amet 
ceramic 
mosaic 


Complete Class Proven Supplies 


CATALOGUES 


11447 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 
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Show Time 


KANSAS 
DESIGNER 
CRAFTSMAN 


JOEL MOSS of Hays, Kan., 
won the first award of $70 for 
his ceramic bottle. The thrown 
piece is 14” tall and has a 
blue slip decoration on the 
gray-blue matt giaze. 





A LIVELY CROSS-SECTION of 


artistic production recently was rep- 
resented in the 4th Annual Kansas 
Designer Craftsman Exhibition, held 
at the University of Kansas. Charles 
B. Jeffery of the Cleveland Art In- 
stitute and Ward Lockwood, visiting 
professor of art, University of Kansas, 
juried the show. The exhibition con- 
tained 164 pieces which were selected 
from 287 submitted. 


The show is held to encourage the 
fine craftsmen in Kansas, to stimu- 





MRS. JEAN HOLT of Lawrence, 
Kan., won the second award of 
$65. Her 24” thrown urn is tan with 
slip and sgraftito decoration in 
various shades of brown. 


late interest in fine crafts, and to help 
establish high standards in design 
both for the craftsman and the con- 
sumer in the state of Kansas. 


Open to persons who have lived in 
Kansas at least a year as well as crafts- 
men from Kansas City, Missouri, the 
show was held from October 27 to 
November 24. Marjorie Whitney, 
Department of Design of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was chairman of 
the show. « 
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SIMPLE SETTINGS FOR ENAMEL JEWELRY 


Without doubt, many of you my 
readers will be making enamel jewelry 
for Christmas gifts; and here is an 
idea you can use on your pieces to 
set them off from the ordinary gift 
shop items. 

‘Just what is enamel jewelry?” 

If I asked this question, 90 from 
100 people would answer, “Well, it 
is cuff links, and earrings and pins 
and such. You know .. . and it has 
some enamel decoration on the front, 
and it is copper in back, and findings 
are glued on .. . and children do it in 
camp.” 

Now that is enameled jewelry; but 
it is not really jewelry. 

“Jewelry” comes from the word 
“jewel” and it means something pre- 
cious, jewel-like. Is there anybody who 
would dream of presenting a jewel 
just as it is, without a proper setting 
—a setting fit to set off the beauty 
of the jewel? I don’t think so! 

To be called jewelry, an enamel 
also should be in a setting of silver 
or gold to frame it and, last but not 
least, to protect the edges of the 
enamel from chipping. A setting also 
hides the edges of the enamel which 
are bare copper which is not a pre- 
cious metal. In my humble opinion, 
the bare copper—whether on jewelry 
or the back of a tray—cheapens the 
enamel piece. To me it appears arty, 
but not artistic. Forgive me, friends, 
who do not agree with this. For the 
ones who do, I will go on now to 
describe the two basic settings for 
enamel jewelry: A square or oblong 
(or better, angular) setting and a 
round or curved setting. Both can be 
used not only for jewelry, but also for 
plaques, angular or round, or free 
forms. Plaques should also be in a 
setting for both beauty and protec- 
tion. 

Square Settings 

Beginners, please make a paper pat- 
tern first. The advanced can go 
ahead on metal without preliminaries. 
Place your enamel on paper or the 
metal to be used, and with a nicely 
sharpened pencil or scriber, trace the 
outline of the piece so it appears as a 
thin line on the paper or metal. Then 
add about %-inch or more, depend- 
ing on the thickness of your enamel, 
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and draw another line, parallel to— 
and on the outside of—the tracing. 
You will see that where the vertical 
and _ horizontal lines cross, small 
squares will form in the corners of 
the shape (see sketch 1), one corner 


















































Sketches 1 and 2 


of each meeting a corner of the orig- 
inal tracing. 

At this point, we cut the four cor- 
ners off—parallel to one of the di- 
agonals of each small square (see 
sketch 2). ‘The reason for the corner 
cutting business is that we have to 
bend up the setting to hold the enam- 
el, and that is the only way it can be 
done to get a clean job with no over- 
lapping in the corners. In case you 
used a paper pattern, try it out for 
fit, transfer it to the metal and cut it 
out. 

That done, decide which side is to 
be the back of the piece, and file the 
edges so the very edge is not wider 
than a hair, and will feel perfectly 
smooth and level with the enamel on 
the finished piece. Now is the moment 
for attaching findings—hard solder 
please! 

That done, place the setting on a 
bench anvil and, with a mallet, ham- 
mer down the added strip to the 
tracing so that, when all four sides 
are down, the metal forms a box (see 
sketch 3) to hold the enamel. Now, 
with a burnisher 
and a steady up- 
and-down move- 
ment, carefully, 
press down all 
four sides to the 
enamel, In case 
the corners are still a little rough, file 
and polish them until they are even 
and no seam shows. Your job is fin- 
ished . . . bravo! Bravissimo!!! 

In case you have to set an enamel 
that is heavy copper and not domed, 
a strip of the exact measurement of 

(Continued on page 34) 


Sketch 3 
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CERAMIC STUDIO 
543 Boulevard, Kenilworth, N. J. 


Distributor 


Tru-Fyre 

Gloss-Matic 

Willoughby 

Creek-Turn 

Renaissance 

Specialized Ceramics 
Fine Art Brushes 
Double B Wood Novelties 
Jane Snead Publications 
Gold Erasers 

Silk Sponges 

Amaco Pan Paints 
Podeszwa Designs 

L & L Dyna Kilns 


Florence Cox 

Greenware & Firing 
Price List 

1957 Edition... $2.00 














Wrought Loon Tables 


For Mosaics and Tile 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE 
439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, III. 





Ceramic & Porcelain Green Ware 
Instructions & Supplies—Lacing Figurines 
China Painting & Glazing. Distributor: 
Harrop Ceramics—Mayco Colors. 
Ceramic Service & Gift Shop 
308 McCorkle Ave. on Rt. 60 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 








Contact Trinity 
for Superior 
CERAMIC <2 PORCELAIN 
CLAYS 








Crinity CERAMIC SUPPLY 











oRE | Write for the New 
© CM Booklist Today! 
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Netsuck ENAMELING KILN 


No. 7033 
LARGE WORKING 






FAST COME-UP 
TIME 
OTHER SIZES for 

AMATEUR, PROFESSIONAL and 
INSTITUTIONS 
Send jor Details 
THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., INC. 
5079 Cottmon St. Philadelphia 35, Po. 








Exclusive OHIO Distributor for: 
Gloss-Matic, Zirco & Elliot Molds. 
Also distributors for FIESTA COLORS, 
FRANCESS PERMA STAINS, WB WOOD 
TOOLS, LIGHTERS, PEN SETS and many 


"CEDAR HILL 
CERAMIC STUDIO 


7700 Brandt Pike Dayton 4, Ohio 
(Located on Rt. 201, 5 miles north of Day- 
ton and just south of new Rt. 40 overpass) 








DECALS—New pages, new decals never 
seen. JEWELRY—New pieces have been 
added to our selection including Silent 
Butler. 

Decal Illustrated Catalog 50 
Jewelry Illustrated Catalog 25 
Gold & Lustre Instruction Book $1.00 

MARY GROHS DECALS 
Box 34, West Orange, New Jersey 











CERAMIC DECALS MADE-TO-ORDER. For 
firing on any ceramic surface—including enam- 
eled copper. Drawings, poems, prayers, sayings, 
emblems, trade marks, signatures, etc. etc. 
Anything that can be photographed, including 
portraits, buildings or scenes. One color rendi- 
tion. One or many decals. Send for our free 
booklet which gives full details. 


BATTJES PHOTOCERAMIC DECALS 
1453 Lyon St. N.E. Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 





SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic needs. 
We have a complete line of school supplies 
and equipment: slips, clays, colors, kilns, 
wheels, tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and 

ks. Free catalogues to schools and ce- 
tamic teachers: Ceramic-Molds Enameling. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 








World’s finest 


TILES 


For Decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 
6” x 6”, they’re perfect for pleasure . . . 


or profit. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


e@ TRIVETS, black @ WOODEN 
iren, rubber-foo:- FRAMES 
ed, for 1 and 2 


@ TILE BACKS and 
GERS 





tiles 
@ WROUGHT iRON 
FRAMES 


Write for FREE Descriptive 
Price List No. C4 
SORIANO 


CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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For Making Glazes: 


How to Convert “Ounces” to “Cups” 


by JOHN HARDING 


HOBBY POTTERS occasionally 
may find themselves with a good glaze 
recipe and all the makings of a glaze, 
but no scale to weigh out the ingre- 
dients. Teachers, home potters, 
camp instructors and others who do 
not own scales may find the accom- 
panying chart helpful. It can be used 
for converting recipes given in terms 
of grams or pounds into recipes speci- 
fying cups, tablespoons or any con- 
venient volume measurement. 

To convert gram measurement to 
volume measurement, divide the num- 
ber of grams of your material by the 
corresponding number on the weight- 
volume chart. These numbers are 
akin to the specific gravities for the 
materials. Specific gravities were tried 
originally, but were not found suit- 
able for the materials used in the 
ceramic studio. 

The answer may be regarded in 
terms of cups, tablespoons, buckets, 
cubic centimeters, or any volume mea- 
surement so long as it is consistent. 
Remember you must always use the 
same unit of measure throughout a 
given recipe. 

For example: If you want to con- 
vert 300 grams of flint, divide 300 by 
69 (the number on the weight-vol- 
ume table for flint). The answer is 
4.35. In this case, let us regard the 
answer in terms of the standard mea- 
suring cup. 

You will find 4.35 cups awkward 
to handle, since you will not always 
be able to estimate fractions of a cup 
accurately. However, a more accur- 
ate method would be to convert frac- 
tions of a cup into tablespoons; and 
fractions of a tablespoon into tea- 
spoons. This can be done as fol- 
lows: 

1 cup= 16.7 tablespoons 
1 tablespoon=3.5 teaspoons 

To refine 4.35 cups, multiply the 
fraction (.35) by 16.7 (tablespoons 
to one cup), and you obtain 5.84 ta- 
blespoons. The total volume now is 
4 cups, 5.84 tablespoons. 

To refine this further, that is, to 
change the .84 tablespoon into tea- 
spoons multiply by 3.5, which is the 
number of teaspoons in one table- 
spoon. The answer is 2.94 teaspoons, 
or about 3 teaspoons. 

The volume of 300 grams of flint, 
therefore, is 4 cups, 5 tablespoons, 
and approximately 3 teaspoons. To 
summarize : 

300 gm. flint=300/69=4.35 cups 

.35x16.7=5.84 tablespoons 

.84x3.5=2.94 teaspoons 
Therefore, 300 grams of flint equals 


4 cups, 5 tablespoons, and about 3 
teaspoons, 

To keep the measurements fairly 
standardized, we used a set of small 
plastic measuring spoons and a set of 


(Continued on page 36) 





WEIGHT-VOLUME TABLE 
Weight (in grams) of % cup of various 
clay and glaze materials. 


Miscellaneous Cobalt 
Materials carbonate 50 
Alumina = 4 Cobalt oxide 82 
Ambrox 104 Crocus martis 56 
Antimony oxide 58 Copper 
Bone ash 70 carbonate 32 
Borax 38 Copper oxide, 
Barium black 179 
carbonate 47 French ochre 56 
Calcium chloride Ilemanite 162 
flakes 63 Iron oxide, 
Colemanite 56 black 80 
Cornwall stone 60 Iron oxide, red 61 
Cryolite 67 Lead chromate: 76 
Cullet 60 Lead, red 123 
Dolomite 90 Magnetite 142 
Feldspar, Manganese 
Godfrey 68 carbonate, 
Feldspar, black 30 
Kingman 66 Manganese 
Flint 69 oxide, black 96 
Lead carbonate 66 Nickel 
Lepidolite 64 carbonate 26 
Magnesium Nickel oxide 148 
carbonate 12 Potassium 
Magnesium bichromate 90 
zirconium Raw umber 33 
silicate 80 Rutile 90 
a : Clay Materials 
syenite 68 : 
Obsidian Albany slip 52 
exploded 90 Alberhill blue 54 
Opax 99 Alberhill red 49 
Setit powder 13 Bentonite : 52 
Silspar 67 Georgia kaolin 34 
ade oak Kaolin E P K 40 
(carbonate) 70 Kaolin, calcined 43 
Sodium borate 51 Kentucky 
Spodumene 58 ball #4 : 48 
Srccidtliun Kentucky special 
carbonate 84 ; ball 52 
Tin oxide 59 Lincoln clay 47 
Titanium oxide 84 Mexart P 18 
Ulerox 90 Michigan slip 74 
Volcanic ash 53 Mojave red 33 
Whiting 65 Monterey sand 70 
nt mabe 53 North Carolina 
Zircon 132 kaolin " 
Zirconium Tennessee . 
oxide 88 ball #1 45 
Zircopax 86 Tennessee 
ball #4 49 
Coloring Agents Tennessee 
Chrome oxide, ball #5 46 


green 64 
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people, 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS: 
Anne G. Dye, author 
“Christmas Sculp- 
re" in this issue, is 
newcomer to the 
CM. She 


Green- 


ages of 
ew up in 
ich, Connecticut, 
vhere she became 
well acquainted with 


Miss Comins. 





‘I've always admir- 
ed her tremendous energy and her skill in 
very kind of craft and art,” Anne says of 
Miss Comins. 

Mrs. Dye attended 
vania and then graduate school at the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago. Her major field of study 


college in Pennsyl- 


was English literature. 


She has lived a number of places since her 


marriage—Pasadena, Princeton, lowa City 


and Los Angeles, to name a few. 

“My husband, Henry, isn't in the Army,” 
she says, “he's just a mathematics professor. 
Presently he teaches at the University of 
Southern California, while we live in Holly- 
wood. | do a little writing, chiefly stories, 


Hei wi 


& things 


but it is very little this year due to the 
efforts of two younger Dyes—ages | and 


3'/.." 





CHRISTMAS SALE: A group of crafts from 
regional and national sources will be offered 
for sale by the Sioux City Art Center, Com- 
merce Building, Sioux City, lowa. Jewelry, 
ceramics, toys, books, paintings and sculp- 
ture are included in the sale which will be 
conducted through December 20. 


NEW GROUP FORMED. Thirty-one persons 
interested in ceramics, recently met at the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in Memphis, 
Tenn., to form the Memphis Ceramic Society. 
The first of its kind in the Mid-South, the 
society limits its membership to practicing 
ceramists and those actively engaged in the 
study of ceramics. Don Winer was elected 
president, and Mrs. Ola Walker was named 
secretary-treasurer by the group. 

The society has purchased an American 
candle holder, circa 1880, made at the 
pottery of J. S. Taft of Keene, N.H., for 
the Brooks Gallery collection. The society 


(Continued on page 34) 





GREEK VASES: Late last year the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City pur- 
chased 65 Greek vases from the collection 
of the late William Randolph Hearst. The 
vases, which date from the early sixth cen- 
tury to the latter part of the fourth century 
B.C., illustrate Greek figure painting from 
the archaic through the late classic style. 
The collection, arranged chronologically, now 
is exhibited in three rooms at the museum. 





Art 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of 


Mr. Hearst began to collect vases in the 
spring of 1901, and maintained his interest 
for half a century. In 1935, the collection 
was moved from New York to the castle on 
Le Cuesta overlooking San 
Simeon, on the California coast. Until the 
recent purchase, the vases at San Simeon 
numbered more than 400, and formed the 
largest private collection of ancient pottery 
assembled in this century. 


Encantada, 


oe 


The most celebrated vase from the Hearst This water jar dates back to about 480 B.C. 


collection is this jar which shows a singer 
accompanying himself on the kithara. 


CECEMBER, 1957 





It shows Triptolemos, aloft in a chariot, with 
ears of grain in his hands. 











a 8 «6a 
Merry Christmas 
and 
A Prosperous 
New Year 


STOCK MOLDS 


Here you can find more than 400 
molds of our own individual design 
and creation. To these, new molds are 
constantly being added. 
Ludwig Schmid molds are known for 
originality and detailed craftsmanship. 
your ceramic supply dealer does 
not have our molds, please write us 
direct. Or send $1 for our catalog 
complete with price list. Your $1 will 
be refunded with your first mold order. 
We have been designing molds for 
more than 17 years. 


(Shop closed Dec. 23-30, 1957) 


we  —me 
LUDWIG SCHMID 
model and mold shop 


838 Genesee St. Cor. Dayton 
Trenton 10, New Jersey 


Phone EXport 3-4363 


Roglaze—prepared Drakenfeld glazes 


For Your Xmas Glaze Decoration 





68181—Copper Green, 4 oz. jar 60 
68118—Foliage Green, 4 oz. jar -60 

100—Medium Red, 4 oz, jar 85 
68194—Scarlet Red, 4 oz, jar 85 


The best by test. Cone 06 firing. 


RODER CERAMIC STUDIO 
1381 Race St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











ATTENTION 
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Glates for i Ceramics 
Pierce Co. 
324 High Street @ Palo Alto, California 





are now 


distributed by 


Tonis Ceramics 
831 East 25th Street @ Hialeah, Florida 


M and R Ceramic Studio 
4924.S.E. 67th Ave. @ Portland 6, Oregon 








Remember 


to mention Ceramics Monthly 
to suppliers 














Ceramic And Copper 
Enameling Supplies 
Wholesale-Retail 


RE-WARD PERMA-STAIN 
Distributor Distributor 
Deoler Inquiries Dealer Inquiries 
Invited Invited 


the 
PoE eesS 
WA7 2 EE. 

















Boston Post Rd. — Westport, Conn. 












studio 
owners 









You can make extra dollars by selling 

isingle copies of CERAMICS MONTHLY 

jand taking subscriptions on o commission 

ibasis. WRITE to: Circulation Dept. 
Ceramics Monthly 

4175 N. High St. + Columbus, Ohio 













In FLORIDA it’s 
SUNNY'S CUSTOM CERAMICS 
Manufacturer's Representative for 
CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Complete line of ceramic supplies 
Wholesale-Retail. Air Conditioned Studio 


4403-5 N.W. 7th Ave. Miami, Fia. 
PL 4-5401 











MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS 


Molds by: Al Schoellkopf, JM Treasures, House 

ef Art, Holland, Sehmid, White Horse, Creek- 

ous Coulton, Pieper, Hobby Heaven, Bell, and 
y's. 

MAYCO e SYMPHONY @ DUNCAN PRODUCTS 
X-ACTO CERAMIC TOOLS give added skill. 
GAY GLAZE — it ends costly failures: 
Send for literature. 

DABBLER’S CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
740 Kearny Ave. Kearny, New Jersey 





Glazes and Underglazes: Duncan, 
Mayco, Fiesta, Galaxy, Tru-Fyre 
Copper Enameling Supplies 
Kilns Tools Greenware 
Distributor: Macks China Paints 


Thurston Studio 
3327 N. High St. Columbus 2, Ohio 


ae OF 


Materials and Equipment 
SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 


Our business has been expanded to in- 
clude all types of clay bodies—varied coi- 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture. 
Cones 06 to 8 (art ware and stoneware). 
Write for special clay sheet. 


OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 Horatio St. N.Y.C., N.Y. 
(WA 4-6019) 

Wholesale and Retail 
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Enameler’s Column 
(Continued from page 31) 


the thickness of the copper has to be 
added to the pattern in between the 
outline and the strip that is to be bent 
over (see sketch 4). 
Round Settings 

A round piece is done the follow- 
ing way: Trace the outline of the 
enamel on your 
metal and cut out 
a disk about a %4- 
inch larger. Take 
bezel wire and, 
measuring the cir- 
cumference of the 


























enamel, cut the ak 
wire with a jig- sas 
saw (not with scissors) and 


solder it into a ring. File the seam 
smooth and cover it with rouge paste 


or clay to prevent the solder from 
running away in the next step. Place 
the ring on the tracing and hard 
solder it to the metal on the outside 
of the ring. Get rid of excess metal 
by sawing it off with the jigsaw, and 
file it smooth. Cover with rouge paste, 
and hard solder the findings to the 
back of the piece. Wash off the rouge 
and place the enamel in the setting. 
With a burnisher, press down the 
wire until it holds the enamel se- 
curely, handsomely and smoothly. 

With these two basic settings you 
can develop many others, and you 
enamels will change from the cus- 
tomary gift shop articles to real pieces 
of jewelry that can be given and worn 
proudly. @ 





Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from page 33) 
hopes to acquire an important collection 
of pottery, especially American, for study. 
The monthly meetings of the group include 
slide papers, 


SIXTH MIAMI NATIONAL UNDERWAY: 
Jurors for the Sixth Annual Miami National 
Ceramic Exhibition will be Paul Bogatay, 
David Weinrib, and Jack Larson. Sponsored 
by the Ceramic League of Miami, the show 
will be held March 20-April 20 at the Joe 
and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


lectures, and demonstrations. 


Entry blanks and fees must be post-marked 
no later than February 24. Entries must be 
received by the Gallery by March 3. Pro 
spective exhibitors may write the Lowe Gal- 
lery for additional information and 
blanks. 

Selected pieces from the Miami National 
exhibition will be circulated by the Smith 


sonian Institute. 


entry 


SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED: Four me 
morial scholarships of $1,000 each have been 
announced recently by the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Three 


(Continued on page 36) 





SILVERMINE GUILD CERAMIC SHOW: 
More than 100 items, representing the work 
of 21 artists, recently comprised a ceramics 
and ceramic sculpture show at the Silvermine 
Guild School of Art, New Canaan, Conn. 
Pottery, sculpture, enamel and mosaic 
pieces, as well as wall decorations, made up 


the exhibit. Sculptor Albert Jacobson of 


Wilton, Conn., designed the installation for 
the exhibit, which closed August 30. 





“LION” by Jean Woodham was one of sév- COVERED JAR by Chris Purdue of New 


eral animals from the recent show of the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists. 





Haven, Conn., is a tall cylinder piece with 


wooden lid. 
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Send show announcements early—-WHERE 
TO SHOW: three months ahead of entry 
date; WHERE TO GO: at least six weeks 


before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


*national competition 


FLorIpDA, CoraL GABLES 

March 20-April 20 

*“Sixth Annual Miami National Ceramic 
Exhibition,” sponsored by the Ceramic 
League of Miami, at the Joe and Emily 
Lowe Art Gallery, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables. Fee: $3. Deadline: Febru- 
ary 24. For further information and entry 
blanks, write to the Lowe Gallery. 


New York, New York 

Spring 1959 

*“Recent Sculpture USA,” to be selected 
by the Museum of Modern Art and shown 
under the sponsorship of the Museum’s 
Junior Council. Ceramic sculpture exe- 
cuted since January 1, 1950, is eligible. 
Deadline for entries: January 6, 1958. 
For entry cards, write: Junior Council 
Sculpture Exhibition, the Museum of 
Modern Art, 21 West 53rd St. 


OuI0, YOUNGSTOWN 

January 1-26 

Tenth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture 
Show for residents and former residents 
of Ohio. Purchase prizes total $750. Jury, 
entry fee $2, packing charge $2. Dead- 
line for entries, December 15. For de- 
tails write Secretary, Butler Institute of 
American Art, 524 Wick Ave. 


WHERE TO GO 
ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM 
December 10-January 5 
“Midwest Designer-Craftsmen,”’ a Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at the Birmingham Museum of Art. 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT 

through December 20 

The 19th Ceramic National, “The Syra- 
cuse Show,” at Scripps College Gallery. 
Includes prize winning pieces and a large 


selection of other work from the recent: 


biennial. 
Museum. 


Circulated by the Syracuse 


CALIFORNIA, PASADENA 
through December 30 

Joint exhibition and sale of the De- 
sign Division of the American Ceramic 
Society, Southern California Section, and 
the Southern California Hand Weavers’ 
Guild at the Pasadena Art Museum, 46 
North Los Robles St. 


CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 
December 1-22 

“Church Art Today,’ sponsored by 
Grace Cathedral. Exhibition of sculpture, 
jewelry and crafts for Christian liturgi- 


cal and devotional use. At the Diocesan 
House, 1055 Taylor St. 


Grorcia, CoLUMBUS 

December 15-January 15 

“American Craftsmen, 1957,” a Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at the Columbus Museum of Arts and 
Crafts, Inc. 


DECEMBER, 1957 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 

through February 2 

“Animal Sculpture in Pre-Columbian 
Art” at the Gallery of Primitive Arts, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
and Adams St. Contains 150 sculptures, 
mostly ceramic, from ancient Peru and 
Mexico. 


MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
through January 5 

“Early American Folk Sculpture” 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


at the 


MINNEsSoTA, St. PAUL 

through December 23 

Fiber, Clay and Metal Competition for 
American craftsmen at the Saint Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit 
Ave. 


Missourt, St. Louis 
through December 16 


16th Missouri Show at the 
Museum of St. Louis. 


City Art 


New Jersey, MONTCLAIR 

through December 8 

The 26th Annual New Jersey State Ex- 
hibition at the Montclair Art Museum. 


New Jersey, NEWARK 

through January 5 

Sixth Annual Christmas Exhibition-Sale 
at the Newark Museum, 43-49 Wash- 
ington St. 


New York, BuFFALO 
through December 15 


“Designer-Craftsmen of Western New 
York, 1957” at the Albright Art Gallery. 


New York, BuFFALO 

January 1-31 

Annual ceramic hobby exhibit of the 
Western New York Ceramic Dealers 
Association at the Erie County Bank, 
Main and Niagara streets. 


New York, New York 

December 3-23 

Greenwich House Pottery exhibition and 
Christmas sale from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, and 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Saturday, 16 Jones St. 


New York, New York 
through January 5 
Women’s International Exposition at the 


71st Regiment Armory, 34th St. and 
Park Ave. 


Onto, YOUNGSTOWN 

through December 15 

Autumn Annual for Area Artists at the 
Butler Institute of American Art, 524 
Wick Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
through January 5 


Christmas Crafts Exhibition at the Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St. 


WasHInctToNn, D.C. 
through January 5 
The 12th Annual Area Exhibition of 
works by artists of Washington, D.C. 
and vicinity at the Corcoran Gallery 


of Art, 17th and New York Ave., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 

December 11-January 12 

Northwest Annual Exhibition, sponsored 


by the Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer 
Park. 





MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 
to YOU ALL 





for Professional Results 
Join CREEK - TURN 


Original Molds © Unusual Glazes 
Cone 06-04 Stoneware Slip 
Lighters ® Tools 
Pens © Pepper Mills 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT 


CREEK-TURN 


Hainesport, New Jersey 
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CERAMICS 


Instruction—Supplies—Firing Finished and 
> Greenware. Distributor REWARD @ DOBE 


» GLO & WILLOUGHBY PRODUCTS. 
HAZEL HURLEY STUDIO 

830 Warren Ave. 

Call WO 8-0719 


Mn Me Mn, Me, A, Ml, A An, Al, Al, Al, Al, Al, Al, ln l,l ln. l,l la l,l. ls 


Downers Grove, Ill. 
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NORWEST NOVELTY 


32480 NORTHWESTERN HWY. 
FARMINGTON, MICH. 
MA. 6-6003 


Distributor for Re-Ward Products 
Open Sunday — Closed on Monday 








CERAMASTONE 


JEWELRY MIX A Self-Glazing Clay 
Mix With Water—Fire At Cone 046 


Turquoise, Dark Blue, Chartreuse, Gun- 
metal, White, Beige Pink, Purple, Spring 


Yellow & Brown. 


Y/z-lb. portion—$1.00; instructions included 
ee of Jewelry Making & 

n featuring CERAMASTONE—$1.00 
$5.00 


(Postpaid Cont. U.S.—Colo. Res. add 2% 


SPE IAL— Handbook Free With 
Order. Please Specify Colors. 


Sales Tax) 


Pottery Workshop 


CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 














SAY YOU SAW IT 
in Ceramics Monthly 
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tele Rs 7. \cj er ve \ kel cia, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


SUPPLIES 
JEWELRY FINDINGS 
& SETTINGS 
Porcelain & Bisque 
Blanks « Xmas 
Tree Lights e 
. Boutique 
Materials for 
Decorating Ceramics 
FULL STUDIO DISCOUNT 
Send only 25c for new 
fully illustrated catalog! 
BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
300 S.W. 17th AVE, MIAMI,FLA. cw 12 










ART-CRAFTS SUPPLIES, INC. 


Distributor for 
Paragon—Duncan—Drakenteld 
Craftool—Bergen Brush—Hotpack Kilns 
Perma-stain—Bee Basch and Laver Molds 
General Ceramic Supplies 


180 NW. 62nd St. Miami, Florida 











CERAMIC STUDIO WORKSHOP 
8027 Frankford Ave. Phila, 36, Pa. 
De 2-2294— Dealerships Invited 


DISTRIBUTOR of: 

PETRAS MOLDS (an exclusive) @ Creek-Turn 

Molds and Glazes @ Snap ‘em Mosaic Tiles @ 
Fleur Rubber Stamps @ Coloramic Shells 

and Stones @ Mosaic Tables—8 Styles @ Reg- 

ister for classes WHEEL — SCULPTURING — 

CERAMICS 





HART SUPERFIRE COLORS 


“America's Best Ceramic Colors” 
Colors to Fit YOUR every Need 


Flows on with ease. 

UNDERGLAZE, GLAZES (Gloss, Matt, 
Satin) SHADETONE U.G., CLEAR GLAZE, 
SLIP MARBLIZER, CHINESE PASTE, CRY- 
STALS, NUGGETS, SEAFOAM, and 
HART'S BRUSHES. 

See your nearest Superfire Dealer today, 
or write for Free Literature. Studio's 
please give license number. 
“Experience Mokes Color—We Have It” 


Hart Ceramic Supply 
P.O. Box 920, 371 E. Beach Avenue 
Inglewood, California 


Back Lssues of 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay — 








July, August, October, December 


Februzry, March, mete August, Sep- 
tember, November, Decem 
& 


1955 
May, July, August, Octcber, November, 


December 

1956 
May, June, July, August, October, 
December 

1957 


April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 

tember, tober, November 

Please send remittance (check or me f 

order) with list of back issues desir 
CERAMICS MONTHLY 

4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 








When writing to advertisers 
Please mention CM 
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Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from Page 34) 


full tuition awards for advanced students of 
ceramics, metalsmithing, design, 
painting, sculpture or architecture also are 
available. Additional information and appli- 
cations may be obtained before March I, 
from the Director Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, 141 Academy 8d., Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


weaving, 


DEALERS TO EXHIBIT: The Wastern New 
York Ceramic Dealers Association will hold 
its annual ceramic show, January 1-31 in 
the exhibit room of the Erie County Bank, 
at Main and Niagara streets, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Demonstrations also will be held daily in 
conjunction with the exhibition. 


MUSEUM REOPENS: After being closed for 
the month of August for inventory and 
rennovation, the Wichita Art Museum, 619 
Wichita, 


opened for the season. The museum is open 


Stackman Drive, Kansas, has re- 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, 
and | p.m. to 5 p.m. on Sunday. 


DEEP SOUTH CERAMIC CLUB: The Deep 
South Ceramic Club of New Orleans and 
surrounding parishes of Louisiana recently 
held its second annual exhibit and sale. 
president, the 
Club members 


According to Mary Licata, 
show was a huge success. 
donated 10 prizes, and two local garden 
clubs supplied floral arrangements in ceramic 


containers. 


NEW OFFICERS: Publicity Chairman Bea 
Cerny tells us that the Great Central 
Ceramic League elected Dolly 
Hartman, president; Ria Etzhorn, vice presi- 
dent; Bill Langguth, ond Dave 
Stewart, Meetings are held the 
fourth Sunday of each month, with the 
exception of July, August and December, at 
the Midwest Hotel, 6 North Hamlin Ave., 


Chicago. 


recently 


treasurer; 
secretary. 


Ounces to Cups 
(Continued from page 32) 


plastic measuring cups. If ordinary 
dinner teaspoons are used instead of 
the plastic measuring spoons, it was 
found that one cup holds about 50.4 
teaspoons. These figures may be 
used if the plastic spoon sets are not 
available. Note that the plastic 
spoon does not hold the same volume 
as the dinner spoon. 

To measure, both spoons and cups 
were filled to overflowing and then 
leveled across the top with a flat 
knife. 

To convert materials not listed on 
the chart, you can follow this rule-of- 
thumb. Compare one or more in- 
gredients on the chart with the unlist- 
ed one by lifting all of them, separ- 
ately, in a_ light-weight container. 
Using your own judgment, you can 
interpolate on the chart. 
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B & | Mtg. Co. 7 
Basch, Bee, Designs iB 
Batties Decals . 32 
Bergen Arts & Cratts 36 
Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 30 
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For a 


| MERRY CHRISTMAS 


give your friends 
the gift youd like to receive— 


a subscription to 
CERAMICS MONTHLY! 


They'll enjoy CM throughout a 


S HAPPY NEW YEAR’ 






We'll send an attractive hand-signed 
gift card in your name. 


i 


WK 
a 


\ 
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CERAMICS MONTHLY Enter a__year gift subscription for: 
4175 North High Street NAME 
Columbus 14, Ohio ADDRESS 
Rates: CITY ZN. STATE 


Seah SIGN GIFT CARD FROM: 
1 year subscription $5 


2 year subscription $9 








3 year subscription $12 Enter a year gift subscription for: 
NAME_ 
FROM: ADDRESS. 
| ZN. STATE 
YOUR NAME_ oie SIGN GIFT CARD FROM: 
ADDRESS_____.. 
Enter a year gift subscription for: 
CITY- | amma 
ADDRESS___ 
i) analy @. OO Bill me. 2! |) es = ZN. STATE 


SIGN GIFT CARD FROM: 
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HANDBOOKS 


Approved and recommended by teachers 
everywhere. Used by hobby groups — schools — 
art and craft centers. Three color covers— 
profusely illustrated — step-by-step photo 
technique. 


Copper Enameling 


Twenty-one of the articles on copper enameling by Jean 
O’Hara and Jo Rebert, which have appeared in Ceramics 
MonTuty, have been combined in book form and carefully 
indexed. Proclaimed the best in basic instruction, this hand- 
book includes basic fundamentals as well as illustrated how- 
to-do-its on jewelry. The publishers are proud to present 
this material under one cover as a service to teachers, hobby- 
ists, and students. The step-by-step projects in this volume 
make it an excellent working handbook; the text and detail- 
ed index make it a valuable source of reference. $2.00 


Underglaze Decoration 


The sure-fire CERAMICS MONTHLY photo tech- 
nique catches Marc Bellaire as he creates a startling variety 
of new designs before your eyes—teaching the ultimate in 
quality underglaze decorating. Thirty-seven step-by-step de- 
sign projects, 86 original motifs, 101 finished (glazed and fir- 
ed) pieces and 286 lively illustrations in all. Marc Bellaire 
personally guides you from the basic skills of underglazing 
to the final how-to instruction for specific designs. This 
handbook shows you how to create your own interesting and 
exciting designs by learning to recognize basic shapes. $3.00 
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